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INTRODUCTION. 

THE lectures in this volume were delivered during the 
past winter and spring, under the auspices of the 
Church Club of the Diocese of Minnesota, in Christ Church, 
St. Paul, and in Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis. They 
are designed to cover certain important epochs in the his j 
tory of the Anglo-American Church which mark its most 
important and significant experiences. 

This object, as will be seen by their perusal, has been 
most satisfactorily accomplished. 

They were received with marked acceptance by the 
large congregations which greeted the distinguished lec- 
turers. 

The Church Club feels that their benefits should be 
bestowed upon a larger audience than the people of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and with this end in view, herewith pre- 
sents them in convenient form for general circulation. 

It is quite within the bounds of truth to say that a 
more valuable or helpful course of historical papers has 
never been presented in the American Church. They will, 
wherever read, aid materially toward the elucidation of the 
facts of history, and the removal of erroneous impressions 
prevailing so universally regarding the realization and 
development of the independent organic life of the Church. 

In view of the almost invincible ignorance prevailing, 
not only outside the Church, but too often within, as to the 
actual movement and meaning of the Reformation, the 
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truth regarding it cannot be too freely or too publicly pro- 
claimed. 

The Church simply .asks for a fair and impartial hear- 
ing; she has nothing to conceal, she has no facts of history 
to distort; clearly, unequivocally, she proclaims her 
unbroken organic continuity, and appeals to the bar of his- 
tory for confirmation. It sometimes appears as if , in trying 
to prove the independence of the early British Church, and 
the continuity of our succession therefrom, we have uncon- 
sciously lost sight of the value and competency of that suc- 
cession which comes through Augustine, and which pro- 
duced the real organism of the Church of England; an 
organism never willingly subject to the domination of 
Rome, but always asserting its right to be free. 

From Wycliffe to Pusey is a great cycle of history, and 
it is full of lessons and incidents which mean mighty 
things to the English-speaking race. 

No one can read these lectures without an increase of 
loyal devotion to the Church of our fathers, and the settled 
conviction that this Church which has preserved her charac- 
ter through such times of storm and stress, which has been 
the mother of such noble sons, which has shown her capacity 
to revive new spiritual energies at critical periods, which, 
with a marvellous adaptability and vitality, has been trans- 
planted to almost every land — is the Church for America 
and for the world. 
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WYCLIF AND THE PRE-REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 

Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, DJ)., 
Bishop of Louisiana. 

A N" essential preliminary in any study of 
** special periods of Church History is an 
assertion, however brief, of the original unity of 
the Christian Church; a unity which realized the 
essential ideal of Christ and enabled the Church 
in its early days to fulfil its mission of bearing the 
Gospel to the uttermost parts of the world. 

How that unity came to be broken, and how 
in consequence of its rupture Christianity came 
to be so corrupted as in later ages to require funda- 
mental Keformation, is a familiar story. Yet to 
offset popular errors, to recall actual history as to 
the relations between the Latin and the English 
branches of the Catholic Church, and to indicate 
the state of corruption which obtained in the four- 
teenth century as causing and justifying the recoil 
initiated by Wyclif and consummated by his suc- 
cessors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
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is necessary to state, however inadequately, the 
ideal of Christ; to trace the process of degenera- 
tion in Latin Christianity up to the fourteenth 
century; and to outline the condition of the 
English Church and the degree of its reaction 
against the Papacy at the date when Wyclif 
appears. 

Christ is the supreme authority in history, and 
He seeks to redeem men into the liberty of the sons 
of God. 

Dependence upon God and obedience to God 
are not, in His teaching, a service exacted by an 
arbitrary Law-giver simply to execute His will 
through man as a slave, but they are a training to 
educate man into sympathy with God, in order 
that man may be lifted into friendship with God 
and have service transmuted into freedom. 

His aim was to realize for and in man the 
image of God in which, as it is declared, man was 
created; to constitute man a reproduction of the 
divine character and a participant of the divine 
nature; to emancipate the human spirit from the 
dominion of sense and material nature ; to educate 
the human will into such identity with the law 
of God that obedience may be transfigured into 
spontaneous life and the sense of constraint pass 
away in conscious unity and cooperation with 
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God ; to organize human relations on the basis, not 
of negative abstinence from wrong, but the posi- 
tive practice of love and unselfishness. 

The ideal, as far as our limits permit us to 
state it, contemplated a Divine Society, a King- 
dom of Christ, unearthly yet with a visible organi- 
zation ; a Church or unity of men knitted by the 
Holy Spirit into the Body of Christ; a body of 
Christ to be filled with His being, and to do His 
work in the world ; a Kingdom which would be a 
means of educating man into righteousness, and 
also, at last, that social end of the universe in 
which all things should be organized in righteous- 
ness and all the kingdoms of man's activity be 
filled with the Kingdom of God and His Christ; 
a heavenly city, gleaming from on high, and seek- 
ing to settle upon the earth and transform the 
earth into a likeness of heaven. 

This ideal of Christ, as a divine truth and a 
divine life committed to the use and administra- 
tion of men, was doomed necessarily to variation 
and degradation by human nature; doomed to be 
submerged in humanity, to be colored by the char- 
acteristics of national genius, and slowly to uplift 
mankind to its own height and return at the end 
to the glory of its beginning. 

II. But before proceeding briefly to trace the 
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10 Leading Persons and Periods in 

movement of this Christian ideal through history, 
it is needful to remember and assert that during 
the period of the great general Councils a unity 
of the Catholic Church truly obtained throughout 
the world, despite the storms of controversy and 
the nascent appearance of tendencies afterwards 
to reach disastrous growth. 

The historic Church emerged from the period 
of the Councils still undivided, save in the lan- 
guages, geography and legitimate national bias of 
its peoples, maintaining unity of faith and min- 
istry and sacrament, with its Episcopate exhibit- 
ing in principle the equality established by Christ 
amongst the members of the Apostolic College. 

Concerning this unity, Cyprian declared that 
the "Church, flooded with the light of the Lord, 
puts forth her rays through the whole world, with 
yet one light, which is spread upon all places, while 
its unity of body is not infringed. She stretches 
forth her branches over the earth in the riches of 
plenty, and pours abroad her bountiful and 
onward streams; yet is there one Head, one 
Source, one Mother, abundant in the results of her 
fruitfulness." 

In the power of this unity — a unity real, 
though not mechanical, and maintained amidst 
tempestuous confusions and controversies — the 
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Church survived its martyrdom, achieved its out- 
ward conquest over paganism, rebuilded the 
spiritual hope of the human race, and emerged 
from the period of the Councils with its faith 
imperishably formulated in the Nicene Creed. In 
this Creed, developed as a witness to revelation 
against manifold misinterpretation rather than as 
a speculative construction, loyalty to Christ and 
fulfilment of human needs were accomplished ; and 
it abides through the ages as the statement of those 
truths of the Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ 
which are the foundations of the religion, and in 
whose synthesis the system of the Church is 
involved. 

The Creed represents the triumph of the 
united Church in maintaining ideal Christianity 
free from the corruptions of former religions, and 
it supplied the answer to their problems and the 
essential truths which they lacked. 

III. After the age of the Councils, during 
which the unity of the Church had checked tenden- 
cies to corruption by national variation without 
impeding sufficient liberty of national genius, the 
reaction of race bias upon Christianity began 
steadily to operate, and the Latin or Koman type 
retrogressively developed and modified the entire 
Christian system according to the governmental or 
political idea of the Latin race. 
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Becoming increasingly separated from the 
East and losing the balancing power of Greek 
theology, the Latin development around the See 
and Bishop of Rome successively presented every 
phase of a religion maintaining Christian termin- 
ology, but with Christian truth either displaced 
by or mingled with pagan or naturalistic concep- 
tions. That the Christian ideal, when committed 
to human nature, would not be transmitted at its 
one pure standard, but would be perverted by man 
and after long struggle rise again with humanity 
lifted to its standard, was, as we have seen, to be 
expected; and the Roman modification has 
exhaustively manifested this history. 

Without any purpose of controversy, recogniz- 
ing the glory of Rome in its purer ages, cherishing 
the record of its great names and missionary zeal, 
realizing also that during the Middle Ages, in 
spite of corruptions, it stood to some extent for the 
visible power of righteousness and the spiritual 
liberty of man against the vast wickedness and 
tyranny of feudal systems, it still is to be said that 
she abused her call, progressively abandoned her 
true mission, came to be an oppressor, and pre- 
sented a religion which in many ways absolutely 
reversed the ideals of Christ. 

It may be well, even against chronological 
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order, to trace briefly this process as an independ- 
ent development, and then indicate its connection 
with the Church of England. 

The crude and too popular notion of the 
unchanging identity of the Boman Church, and 
the assertion of its authority as an original and 
continuing fact in Christian history, only need the 
slightest reference to history for their refutation. 

A natural mission of leadership pertained to 
Borne because of its political importance ; and on 
this basis, with many legitimate contributions 
from really great Bishops, many incidental influ- 
ences arising from the state of the Church in other 
parts of the world, and many impulses derived 
from autocratic ambition and fraud, a spiritual 
despotism was reared, which finally in the Western 
world subjugated and supplanted the ancient Epis- 
copal polity of the Church and established infinite 
corruptions in religion. Necessarily the move- 
ment was twofold ; the inner and outer, the change 
of doctrine and change of polity. 

As a general proposition, it may be said that 
the Boman mind held as its chief conception the 
idea of power, and along the lines of this idea its 
theology developed. 

SchlegeFs saying, that the history of Borne is a 
continual reminder that its founders were not 
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nurtured by a cherishing mother but by a ravening 
wolf, applies equally to the pagan Roman govern- 
ment and to the Latin politico-religious system 
which inherited the spirit of the pagan Empire. 
The Roman genius addressed itself primarily to 
the conception of law as a purely external author- 
ity commanding obedience, and not as an interpret- 
ation of the inward authority of the human con- 
science; and, consequently, the Roman state in its 
every stage presented itself as a power objective to 
men, neither resting upon nor fostering self-gov- 
ernment As the oriental mind developed mysti- 
cism and has initiated little real progress in his- 
tory, and as the Greek mind tended organically to 
speculation and to the intellectual interpretation of 
the universe, so the Latin mind was occupied with 
practical and governmental organization and ine- 
vitably conceived the kingdom of God along the 
lines of despotic imperialism. 

The ideal of Christ, the kingdom of God which 
was not as the kingdoms of this world, became per- 
verted under this Latin bias into a mere extension 
of the ancient Roman system ; and while the Greek 
genius expressed itself in the great Creeds as the 
historical and intellectual statement of Christian- 
ity, the Roman theology represented God and the 
court of Heaven under the imagery and processes 
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of a Caesarean monarchy. God became a remote 
and unapproachable ruler ; the Church, identified 
with the hierarchy, became His earthly, visible 
representative; obedience to the decrees of the 
Divine Imperator became an act of slavery and not 
a relation of love; sin became simple treason and 
not spiritual self-destruction ; forgiveness became 
imperial clemency and not regeneration of being; 
and the terrible King became approachable only 
through an infinite series of intermediaries, begin- 
ning with the Virgin Mary and extending through 
a long company of favored courtiers down to the 
earthly priest. Undertaking to deal with the 
supreme question of man's practical appropriation 
of the salvation offered in Christ, and thus concern- 
ing itself with conduct rather than, like the Greek, 
with the intellectual foundations of the Creed, it 
ended by virtually excluding man from salvation 
as a participation of the nature of God, and by the 
substitution of an artificial result of mere immun- 
ity from punishment. The very primary purpose 
of achieving a unity of man with God, of ennobling 
the human creature by personal companionship 
with the divine King, and by development into a 
freedom where love should succeed fear, was sup- 
planted ; the Vision of the Heavenly Father vouch- 
safed to the children of men in the face of Jesus 
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Christ gave place to submission to an absolute 
Monarch ; and the family conception of the Church 
and the divine democracy of the Heavenly King- 
dom were displaced by a view of the nations as 
enslaved in a dominion as mysterious as arbitrary. 

Chiefly concerned with the truth of the Tran- 
scendence of God, the Koman theology and the 
Koman hierarchy reached, through a devious way, 
a limitation of His immanence by virtually assert- 
ing the Latin system to be the sole channel of 
divine operation. The elements of mystery, of 
man's ignorance, of God's power to touch humanity 
otherwise than through priests, were all ignored; 
and a process of deduction with mathematical 
exactness asserted the utter extinction of the divine 
image in man by Adam's sin, organized, not the 
Church, but the hierarchy, as the sole dispenser of 
the opportunity of reestablishment offered in 
Christ, and proffered a virtual universalism 
through objective adherence, and an equal univer- 
salism of damnation to humanity external to this 
system. 

The evolution of doctrine proceeded throughout 
the Middle Ages upon a materialistic basis, modi- 
fying the truth in each case to captivate the super- 
stitious tendencies of men, reducing the pressure 
upon conscious spiritual responsibility and subject- 
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ing the destinies of humanity more and more to the 
control of a sacerdotal class. Obedience to Christ 
and the primitive Creed gave place to an elaborate 
system of doctrines reasoned out by ingenious spec- 
ulation, and Latin Christianity became a scheme of 
dogmas which supplanted revelation by deductions 
containing large elements of paganism. 

This system included the doctrines of the seven 
Sacraments, transubstantiation, the heavenly treas- 
ure of merit and the prerogative of the Church to 
dispense it, Purgatory and indulgences, the Invo- 
cation of Saints, the honor due to the Virgin Mary 
and her assumption and immaculate conception; 
and it was only questioned now and then by some 
daring thinker, until Wyclif attacked successively 
the entire scheme and thus began the movement of 
revolt which culminated in the sixteenth century. 

IV. But that side of the development which 
concerned government, exhibiting the growth of an 
imperialism which destroyed the original constitu- 
tion of the Church, the growing assertion of a 
Theocracy which practically signified, not God con- 
trolling human affairs, but one man under God's 
name seeking to dominate both Church and State 
for his own ambition; that political side of the 
development was more obvious to men than the 
deeper doctrinal revolutions, and led at last to a 
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recognition of the spiritual wrong beneath the 
visible wrong, and to a vast recoil alike from 
superstition and tyranny. 

The story of the evolution of the Papacy is too 
familiar to require lengthened treatment; yet the 
remorseless reiteration of its claims demands now 
and then renewed statement of facts, and the long 
process of this growth remains a unique phenom- 
enon, witnessing alike to the terrible power of 
systematic self-assertion and the unsounded depths 
of human superstition. 

The centres of the Empire, Rome, Antioch and 
Alexandria, naturally became centres for the life 
and work of the Church ; and to these in the fourth 
century was added Constantinople. The Bishops 
of these cities, known as Patriarchs after the first 
Council of Nice, exercised legitimate influence and 
a certain supervision in the regions adjoining their 
respective sees ; and the Bishops of Kome, simply 
because of the preeminent position and importance 
of that city, were accorded a titular and honorary 
precedence and primacy. Because of the eclipse 
of Antioch and Alexandria under Mohammedan 
power, the remoteness of Constantinople from 
actual touch with the West, and the decay of pres- 
tige and the loss of leaders which befell Eome 
under the invasions of Alaric and Attila, the 
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Bishop of Kome became still more the central 
figure in Western Europe ; and slowly the spirit of 
the dead Caesar, which ever haunted the Eternal 
City, seemed to take possession of the Bishops of 
Kome and transformed their legitimate leadership 
into an ambition for absolute dominion and 
supremacy. To justify and enforce this growing 
ambition, the Petrine theory was gradually 
evolved, misinterpreting the relation of S. Peter 
to his Apostolic comrades, elevating him to an un- 
real supremacy, developing his traditional connec- 
tion with Kome into a long occupancy of that see, 
and asserting the transmission of his authority to 
his successors. As a commentary upon these pre- 
tensions, it is significant to recall the utterances of 
Gregory I. concerning the assumption by John of 
Constantinople of the title of oecumenical or 
universal Bishop. 

" The one sole head of the Universal Church is 
Christ, and I confidently affirm that whoever calls 
himself or desires to be called Universal Bishop is 
in his pride the forerunner of Antichrist."* 
" No one," he says, " of my predecessors ever con- 
sented to use so profane a term."f "Therefore," 
he says, " presume not either to give or receive 

*Ad. Imp. Maur., vii, 33. 
1[Epp. Lib. v. 43, Ad. Eulog. 
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letters with this false title of universal. Far from 
Christian hearts be that blasphemous name in 
which the honor of all priests is taken away, for on 
this theory the Pope has the plenitude of power, 
all other Bishops are only his servants ; from him 
all power is derived, and he is concurrent ordinary 
in every diocese; for oecumenical Bishop means 
sole Bishop. If, therefore, the oecumenical Bishop 
should err, the sole Church would fail." 

Without considering earlier or later fabrica- 
tions of evidence to support these rising claims, it 
suffices to give the familiar instance of the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals — a stupendous forgery con- 
trived by Isidore Mercator about the middle of the 
ninth century, and consisting of alleged conciliar 
decrees and other official utterances of earlier ages 
declaring the papal supremacy. 

A succession of Popes from Nicholas I. to 
Gregory VII. skilfully employed these forged doc- 
uments to support their growing monarchy; and 
without entering into the measure of knowledge 
possessed by the Popes of that period touching the 
false character of these fabrications, it must be said 
that though Cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine 
and Pope Pius VI. acknowledged these documents 
to be forgeries, still they constitute a part of the 
Boman Canon law, have been inserted in the 
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Breviary, and are quoted as genuine in Liguori's 
Moral Theology. 

Under Leo IV., in the middle of the eleventh 
century, still greater expansion of the papal scheme 
was achieved ; and under Gregory VII. the theory 
of the Church as a Theocratic priest-kingdom, with 
the Pope as the Vice-gerent of God, was deliber- 
ately and exhaustively formulated, and Gregory 
systematically proceeded to supplant the ancient 
constitution of the Church by the new system of 
spiritual and temporal absolutism. 

The development reached its climax when 
Boniface VIII. issued the fatal bull TJnam sanctam 
(June, 1302). 

" The Church," he declared, " is one holy and 
undivided body, having but a single head. The 
spiritual and the temporal sword are alike under 
the control of the Church; the latter must be 
employed by those who wear it on behalf of the 
Church, and the former by the Church itself ; the 
former wielded by a priestly hand, the latter by 
the hand of monarchs and soldiers, though only at 
the summons and under the sanction of the priest. 
Moreover, the one sword ought to be subject to the 
other, and the temporal to the spiritual authority. 
Furthermore we declare, state, lay down and pro- 
nounce, that it is an indispensable article of faith 
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for every human being, that he is a subject of the 
Eoman Pontiff." 

These vast corruptions of polity and doctrine 
naturally aroused longings for Kef ormation before 
Wyclif appeared; but before the popular con- 
science could fundamentally be awakened to such a 
movement, there was needed a political and legis- 
lative rejection of the Papacy, with drastic treat- 
ment of the monastic Orders. 

V. Amidst the exactions and abuses which 
supplied the conditions for this political and legis- 
lative revolt of the English nation, must be named 
Peter's Pence, Annates and Provisions. 

Peter's Pence originated about 787 as a volun- 
tary offering, partly as alms and partly for the 
maintenance of a house for English pilgrims in 
Rome, and, perverted by the Popes into a tax, was 
resisted during the reign of Edward III. ; but by 
various devices was extracted from the English 
people for a period of seven hundred years. 

By the system of Annates a further grievous 
tax was levied upon all bishoprics and benefices, 
requiring payment to the Roman Curia of the first- 
fruits of vacant sees and parishes, payment by 
Bishops for bulls of consecration and surrender of 
the first year's income from the sees with which 
they were invested, and payment for promotion 
amongst all ranks of clergy. 
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But the most destructive and despotic invasion 
of national rights consisted of Provisions, by which 
the Pope not only filled English sees and benefices 
with aliens, but actually dictated nominees before 
vacancies occurred. By this system hordes of 
absentee foreign ecclesiastics drained the revenues 
of the national Church, leaving their flocks in a 
state of spiritual destitution which could only have 
been made worse by the actual presence of these 
false and recreant shepherds. 

The extent to which this abuse was carried may 
be illustrated by the fact that in 1240 Gregory IV. 
commanded the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury to "provide for 
three hundred Komans, enjoining them from 
making other presentations to vacant benefices till 
these nominees should be installed." 

A further and gigantic abuse was the establish- 
ment of the Roman Curia as a final court of appeal 
and the systematic policy of the Papacy to insert 
itself as an arbiter in all disputes between kings 
and their subjects, and between State and Church. 
In an age of storm and confusion, when feudalism 
was crushing mankind with its tyrannies and yet 
was itself rocking to its fall, it might have been, 
and in some instances was, of high advantage to the 
cause of right and justice, to have some serene and 
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pure tribunal seated above human passions and 
with righteous power to enforce its just decrees. 
But the splendor of that ideal soon decayed, even 
if it was ever maintained; and the deliberate 
policy of Roman absolutism was to foment division 
between State and Church, to foster independent 
judicial jurisdiction by the Church even in the 
civil relations of ecclesiastics, and then to subject 
both State and Church to the papal throne in all 
questions both civil and spiritual. It is needless 
to dwell upon the development of despotism and 
corruption beneath such a system, and it only 
remains a standing marvel that nations could so 
long have endured such stupendous abuses. 

The final and most powerful instrument to- 
wards the establishment of the papal monarchy, 
as well as the cause most immediately operative to 
convince mankind of its corruption, was to be 
added in the thirteenth century ; and this is to be 
found in the organization and work of the mendi- 
cant friars. The monastic orders and celibate 
clergy, whatever may be said concerning the ser- 
vice of the former to learning and the spiritual life, 
had introduced causes of decay and fostered eccles- 
iastical tyranny by creating an ecclesiastical caste 
in the social body ; but the mendicant orders devel- 
oped a still more ubiquitous evil, running through 
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society like the arms of some monster of the sea, 
constricting men and oozing poison throughout 
Western Europe. Originating in impulses of 
moral value ranging from pure spiritual enthus- 
iasm to partisan fury of persecution and inquis- 
ition, briefly fulfilling their different degrees of 
helpfulness and harm and surely succumbing to the 
seeds of ruin sowed in their very constitution, and 
only offering as a relief to their abuses the lustre of 
some great lives and the learning of some schol- 
astics — the Augustinians, Carmelites, Dominicans 
and Franciscans pervaded the Christian world, 
everywhere supporting and advancing the Papacy 
and surrounding it as a Praetorian guard about a 
spiritual Caesar. Directly responsible to the Pope 
alone and made free from Episcopal control, they 
virtually developed an independent ecclesiastical 
system, obtruding themselves between the priest 
and his people, laboring for the aggrandizement of 
their orders instead of the spiritual welfaraof men, 
acting as the personal emissaries of the Pope in 
operating upon the purses and consciences of men, 
debauching human faith for financial gain, preach- 
ing the system of indulgences and over -awing 
their adversaries by the papal privileges of excom- 
munication. After achieving an ascendency over 
Bishops and priests, their campaign extended to 
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literature and the universities, and their champion- 
ship of the Papacy exhibited itself in these latter 
by subtle and pertinacious controversy in support 
of materialistic dogma, and by unrelenting hos- 
tility to reform. Their perversion from poverty 
to a consuming greed for money became a universal 
scandal, and as they wandered to and fro, devour- 
ing without laboring, they came in another way to 
justify the comparison of ecclesiastical Eome with 
Imperial Eome, and resembled nothing so closely 
as the vagabond mobs gorging themselves on bread 
and games and leaping to the spoils at command of 
their political master. 

Especially in his work upon The Church and 
Tier Members, Wyclif denounces the friars. 

" They dispoil the people," he says, " in many 
ways, by hypocrisy and other falsehoods, and with 
the spoils they built Caym's castles, to the damage 
of the country where they build them. They steal 
poor men's children, which is worse than stealing 
an ox ; and they are particularly glad to steal heirs 
(I say nothing of the stealing of women). . . . 
They stir up nations to war, and peaceable men to 
law-suits; they cause many divorces and many 
marriages without love, by the falsehoods which 
they tell, and by the privileges of the court. I 
will not speak of the fighting they do in one land 
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or another, and of other bodily harms which are too 
many for the tongue to tell. For, however much 
they waste the goods of men, so much and yet more 
do they bring hurt upon the nations." 

VI. With this statement concerning the con- 
ditions prevalent throughout the Latin Church at 
the dawn of the fourteenth century, let us turn to 
England and briefly describe the status which 
confronted Wyclif in his own land. 

Touching the general history of English Chris- 
tianity, it suffices to assert a distinct call resting 
upon the Anglo-Saxon race to realize and develop 
a national branch of the Catholic Church, and it 
is not necessary to dwell in detail upon its succes- 
sive periods. From the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the British Isles early in the second 
century by the Churches of oriental origin in Gaul, 
through the Celtie and Anglo-Saxon periods when 
native Christians, assisted by the Latin Church 
while it was still non-papal, reevangelized the 
country and truly organized the English Church 
as the nation itself took shape; through these times 
Anglican Christianity developed its own independ- 
ent history, and though sharing in the general 
doctrinal decline which characterized the Middle 
Ages, it made great missionary and educational 
contributions to the life of the continent, and main- 
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tained its liberty, despite some concessions to the 
growing Papacy. 

It was reserved for the Norman period to intro- 
duce those aggressive influences which subjected 
the people to a Latin feudalism and the Church to 
final oppression by the Papal monarchy. 

This process of subjection reached its climax 
under King John and Innocent III., when the 
king consummated the nefarious transaction by 
which he declared himself, his country and the 
English Church, to be feudal dependencies of the 
Bishop of Eome. 

But the genius of the race, as though awakened 
anew by this humiliation, immediately began that 
long struggle for the rights of the people as against 
the tyranny of kings, and for the liberty of the 
Church as against a spiritual Caesar, which found 
its first and immortal expression in Magna Charta. 
Steadily thereafter up to the time of Wyclif the 
movement continued, with many fluctuations, in 
which the cause of political and religious freedom 
was beset in turn by royal and papal oppression, 
and then by both powers combined ; yet with sure 
advance towards the ideal of the national destiny. 
We must enumerate certain distinct measures of 
national self-defense enacted just before and 
during the life of Wyclif, and they may be taken 
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as indicating the popular readiness for the special 
and further work which he inaugurated. 

Legislative resistance to papal financial aggres- 
sion steadily developed during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The statute of Mortmain 
was passed in 1279, and prohibited the gift of 
landed property to the Church without royal 
approval. 

In 1343 came the statute of Provisors, directed 
against papal spoliation of English benefices. In 
1352 the statute of Praemunire outlawed litigants 
who sought to submit to Rome cases properly 
belonging to English courts. By a new act in 
1379, and by reenactments in 1392 and 1404 of 
Provisors and Praemunire, foreigners were ex- 
cluded from English benefices and English bishop- 
rics were withdrawn from papal appointment. 
This legislative resistance was supported by a 
succession of spiritual and intellectual leaders, 
including Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury, who stren- 
uously recalled the ideals of primitive times, and 
appealed for faith in Christ as the invisible Head 
of the Church as against recreant subjection to the 
ecclesiastical monarch at Rome. 

VII. Turning now to Wyclif , the little that 
is actually known concerning his personal history 
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is soon told, and it is significant of the enthusiasm 
and unselfishness of his life that private details are 
thus merged and lost in the public service to which 
his powers were consecrated. 

He was born in 1320 at Wyclif or Speswell, 
and almost the first act of his career thoroughly- 
attested is his elevation to the Mastership of 
Balliol College about 1360. He became Chaplain 
to Edward III. about 1365, and held successively 
the three humble livings of Fillingham, Ludgar- 
shall and Lutterworth, always maintaining his 
connection with Oxford University and his leader- 
ship of its intellectual and spiritual life. 

The period of his life (1320-1384) coincides 
in part with the so-called "Babylonish Captivity" 
of the Papacy (1305-1377), a period which wit- 
nessed the removal of the Papal Chair from Rome 
to Avignon, and the subjection of the Popes to the 
throne of Prance, and during which the Latin 
despotism thus received its first serious blow and 
entered upon its long decline. Upon the termina- 
tion of this captivity (1378) the period of the 
Papal schism (1378 to 1418), during which 
Europe beheld the spectacle of rival Popes hurling 
at each other and at their respective partisans 
excommunications and anathemas, still further 
contributed to illustrate the corruption of the 
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system. It enabled Wyclif to say that " Christ 
had cloven the head of Anti-Christ," and it sup- 
plied a final element of preparation to the accum- 
ulating forces of reformation. 

His career proceeds through various stages 
of development, beginning with an intellectual 
supremacy at Oxford, extending through a period 
of political championship of England against the 
papacy and of agitation against monastic and 
clerical abuse and profligacy, and terminating in a 
sustained and thorough attack upon doctrinal cor- 
ruption. He embodied preceding efforts at re- 
form, and may be regarded as the first leader who 
systematically set himself against the entire 
scheme of mediaeval degeneration in Christianity. 

As an illustration of the power and determina- 
tion of his character, we may cite, before proceed- 
ing to study his life in brief detail, the incident 
of a certain famous interview with a deputation of 
friars. In 1379 he was thought to be dying, and 
four friars were appointed by the four chief orders 
to represent to him his wickedness in assailing 
their systems, and to secure some retraction of his 
manifold accusations. Their effort, however, 
seemed only to revive his failing powers and to 
kindle again the supreme determination of his soul, 
for he responded with prophetic fervor : "I will 
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not die, but live ; and I will show up the evil deeds 
of the friars." 

It is difficult to bring Wyclif into the range of 
our warm and living sympathies, not only because 
of his distance in time, but because of the mingling 
in him of mental traits peculiar to the scholastic 
stage with essentially modern characteristics, and 
also because of that isolation which always accom- 
panies high powers of leadership even amidst the 
graces with which they charm the masses of men. 

In the religious world he holds a somewhat 
similar position to that occupied by Bacon in the 
world of philosophy and science, constituting a 
dividing line between the middle ages and the 
modern, retaining curious features of the age that 
was passing away and yet realizing in himself 
every essential principle and impulse of the coming 
period. 

It may serve to vivify our conception of his 
personality to recall the estimate of his life and 
work as declared after his death by the University 
of Oxford, where his spirit had reigned with a 
supremacy which could not be obliterated even 
when the university had been coerced to share in 
the condemnation of his teachings. 

According to the Chancellor and Regents of the 
University of Oxford (about 1397), "his conver- 
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sation from his youth to his death was so praise- 
worthy and honest in the university that he never 
gave any offence; nor was he aspersed with any 
mark of infamy or sinister suspicion; but in 
answering, reading, preaching, and determining, he 
behaved himself laudably, as a valiant champion 
of the truth, and catholicly vanquished by sen- 
tences of Holy Scripture all such as by their wilful 
beggary blasphemed the religion of Christ. This 
doctor was not convinced of heretical pravity, or 
by our prelates delivered to be burned after his 
burial. For God forbid that our prelates should 
have condemned a man of so great probity for a 
heretic who had not his equal in all the University, 
in the writings of logic, philosophy, divinity, 
morality, and the speculative sciences." 

He must be considered as the last, and perhaps 
the greatest, of the schoolmen ; and the fact that 
the scholastic method and system issued in him 
into such results of spiritual enlightenment and 
mental freedom must be taken to signify that schol- 
asticism, however great its evils, in some essential 
ways prepared foundations for the Reformation. 

Modern estimates largely modify former valu- 
ations of the schoolmen, and however limited the 
sphere of their actual knowledge, and however 
profitless the subtlety of many of their methods, 
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these later judgments more fully appreciate their 
progressive political work and view their intel- 
lectual history as, at least, a training of man's 
rational faculties for the tasks and wider knowl- 
edge of the future. Wyclif was especially in- 
debted to Marsiglio, Ockham and Bradwardin; 
his independence and recoil upon the past came as 
the inevitable result of a long intellectual method ; 
and his passage from a logician to a revolutionist 
was expedited, if not caused, by the antagonism of 
adversaries, some of whom he felt to be either 
incapable of thinking the truth, or too dishonest to 
support it 

Virtually terminating the long line of school- 
men, his mind made the final and logical leap to 
which that system, though applied to very diverse 
purposes, had tended from the beginning, and he 
passed from the effort to explain and justify to the 
reason a body of externally asserted dogma to the 
position of recognizing reason as the agent, under 
guidance from God, which is charged with the task 
of formulating and criticising such definitions of 
truth. The authority on which many doctrines 
had been accepted derived its force from the con- 
ception of the Church as some abstract entity 
receiving revelation and delivering truth to human- 
ity, as though the Church were some objectified 
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power apart from the human beings incorporated 
therein into the body of Christ. 

He saw the unreality of separating the Church 
from the spirits of men unified in Christ, and he 
further saw that humanity, conscious and respons- 
ible and inspired by God, must be the organ 
through which the revelation is developed; and 
with this conception he necessarily realized that 
the very purpose of Christianity is to save and 
exalt man by this reception of divine truth into his 
human powers, and that, on the other hand, specul- 
ation and deduction by man had overlaid the truth 
with elements which were fallible or false, as being 
unsound human accretions even when asserted in 
the name of an extra-human Church. He saw that 
personal relationship to God was the end of the 
Gospel, and approached that conception of salva- 
tion which makes it a personal experience and real- 
ization of God's love, and a personal appropriation 
through Christ of God's nature and character; and 
he thus necessarily reverted to the Bible, to the 
Word of God spoken to and through men before the 
dawn of the speculative process, as containing that 
utterance which would be nearest to Christ, freest 
from either legitimate or illegitimate speculation, 
and most reliable as an external authority to limit 
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the individual and correct the deductions of the 
multiplied individual called the Church. 

The personal consciousness and acceptance of 
the love and mercy of God as manifested in Christ, 
and of the divine mission or " dominion," as 
Wyclif expressed it, given to each soul — this 
was the foundation of his system. This 
individual faith or trust in God through 
Christ involved participation in the divine 
humanity of Christ, and necessarily required 
an imitation of His actual life in rela- 
tions with men. Recoiling from the artificial 
profession and the practical corruptions of Chris- 
tian life in his day, he reached a radical extreme in 
the direction of a literal imitation of the external 
aspects of the Saviour's life, he denounced world- 
liness with puritan fervor, and advocated a demo- 
cratic valuation of men on the basis of equality, 
independence and character before God, instead of 
the basis of wealth, inheritance or ancestry. 

The personal calling of the individual tended, 
as he came to interpret it, to leave the ministry 
mainly a preaching function ; the Church came to 
be, in some of his statements, the unorganized com- 
pany of souls consciously called by God to right- 
eousness; and the necessity of faith and a true 
inward spiritual condition in order to the efficacy 
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and completeness of the Sacraments not only in his 
teaching justly displaced all objective materialism, 
but may have tended to impair the true and actual 
use of Sacraments as means to spiritual help. 

It is easy thus to see that his logic may have 
driven him beyond the limit of reformation and 
into the territory of revolution, obscuring for him 
at times the unity of the Church as an end itself, 
the need of an historic ministry to witness to the 
priesthood of the entire body and against speculat- 
ive subdivision into sects, and the need of sacra- 
ments as a foil to pantheism or subjective fanat- 
icism. But after all such qualifications are made 
his positive work in re-asserting the simplicity and 
purity of the Gospel, and in applying the essential 
truths of Christianity to social and political condi- 
tions, cannot be overestimated. 

He held that the State must be independent of 
the Church, because man in his civil and temporal 
relations has a divine mission as well as in his 
spiritual relations; and with this conception he 
labored to emancipate his nation from the political 
and financial tyranny of the Papacy, and also log- 
ically contended against the temporal aggrandize- 
ment of the leaders of the English Church in the 
matter of wealth and pluralities. 

VIII. "Never," says Mr. Green, "had the 
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spiritual or moral hold of the Church on the nation 
been less; never had her wealth been greater. 
Out of a population of over two millions the eccle- 
siastics numbered between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand, owning in landed property alone more than 
a third of the soil ; their 'spiritualities* in dues and 
offerings amounting to twice the royal revenue." 

Wyclif was associated with politicians like 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who could not 
comprehend the significance of either his patriotic 
or his religious convictions; and he became the 
spokesman of Parliament in its refusal to con- 
tinue payment to the Papacy of the tribute exacted 
from King John, and also in its qualified resist/- 
ance to the payment of Peter's pence. In the 
matter of the tribute pledged by King John pay- 
ment had ceased since 1333 ; and when the papal 
claims were again pressed Wyclif's arguments 
were held as conclusive, and may be here given as 
an illustration of his method : 

"1. England," he says, "was won with the 
sword and defended with the sword. No tribute 
can go on forever without an appeal to the sword. 

"2. Tribute should only be paid to those who 
are fit to receive it. The Pope ought to be poor, 
like Christ, and to leave tribute to Caesars. 

"3. As the Pope is a servant of the servants 
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of God, he can only take his dues in return for 
service rendered. But he renders no service to 
England; and services being denied, the tribute 
also may be properly refused. 

"4. An overlord cannot be expected to pay 
tribute, and the King of England is overlord in 
England. If the Pope was overlord of the ecclesi- 
astical property, he would be paramount over one- 
third of England, which cannot be allowed. But 
if he holds of the King, it is he who ought to be 
paying the tribute. 

"5. Pope Innocent made King John pay for 
his absolution and for other spiritual ministration, 
which was flat simony; and every one is entitled 
to repudiate an immoral contract 

"6. If the Pope really gave England to John, 
as lord gives to his vassal, he gave it for a ridic- 
ulously small fee; and on the same principle he 
might squander the rest of Christendom in the 
same way. We ought to make a stand at once. 
And as the theologians say that a man who is in 
mortal sin forfeits his dominion, and the Pope is 
liable to sin, one mortal overlord is quite enough 
for us, and we had better give our goods to the 
poor instead of to the Pope, and hold of Christ 
alone. 

''7. My colleagues are forgetting the unwis- 
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dom of the King and the supreme right of the 
nation, without whose consent no lasting contract 
can be made to its damage." 

When Wyclif proceeded to attack the doctrinal 
corruptions of Kome his political associates aban- 
doned him to ecclesiastical persecution, either 
because their own superstition still kept them 
enslaved, or because they associated or pretended 
to associate his teaching with socialistic upheavals 
against government, or because they at last divined 
that he proposed to champion the masses of men 
as much against the tyranny of Kings as against 
that of Popes. 

Without entering into the prolonged con- 
troversy in which Wyclif contended against the 
materialistic doctrine of transubstantiation and 
sought to reestablish purer teaching — a contro- 
versy in which Archbishop Courtney continuously 
directed his power against Wyclif, and which 
ended in the tatter's condemnation and with- 
drawal from Oxford (1382) — we may cite a few 
of the heretical opinions charged upon Wyclif by 
the Synod of Blackf riars. 

Some of the heresies specified were as follows : 

"That the material substances of bread and 
wine continue after consecration in the sacrament 
of the altar. 
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"The bread and wine do not remain in the 
same sacrament sine subjecto (as accidents without 
substance). 

"Christ is not in the sacrament of the altar 
identically, truly and really in His proper cor- 
poreal personality, 

"If a man is in a fit condition of soul, external 
confession is superfluous and even invalid for him. 

"There is no authority in the Gospel for declar- 
ing that Christ ordained the Mass. 

"If the Pope is a reprobate and wicked man, 
and consequently a member of the devil, he has no 
power over Christ's faithful people assigned to 
him by any one, unless it be by Caesar (that is 
temporal). 

"After Urban VI., no one else ought to be 
elected as Pope, but we ought to live in the manner 
of the Greeks, under our own laws." 

Let us now briefly consider the achievements 
by which he best fulfilled his great purpose of 
delivering a pure religion to the masses of the 
na tion — his organization of the Poor Priests, his 
translation of the Bible into the English tongue, 
and his preparation of religious tracts for popular 
use. 

Various references are found in Wyclif s 
works, especially in the Trialogue and the De 
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Ecclesia, to the institution of the Poor Priests. 

"It seems to be a meritorious thing," he says 
in one place, "to associate goojl priests together, 
since Christ, the pattern of every good work, did 
likewise. But when they ask for alms let these 
priests be particularly cautious in these three 
respects. First, let them move from place to place, 
and not become established (hoeredati), for they 
are not confirmed without regard to their good 
behavior. But if they live worthily and uprightly, 
let them ' enjoy temporal gifts in moderation. 
Secondly, let their number, their locality, and the 
time of their appointment, be well considered, for 
both excess and deficiency in these points intro- 
duce an occasion of error, according to the opinion 
of discreet men. Thirdly, let them be given to 
the duties which befit the priesthood, for want of 
habitude as well as influence unfits men for this 
work ; and it is not every occupation, as the keep- 
ing of a booth, or hunting, or devotion to games 
or to chess, which is becoming to a priest, but 
studious acquaintance with God's law, plain 
preaching of the word of God, and devout prayer- 
fulness. Especially they should be good preachers, 
for in this way Christ conquered His Kingdom; 
but let him who does not preach publicly exhort 
in private. . . . And if any one is specially 
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skilled in training priests on this model, he has a 
power which comes of God, and possesses merit 
through grace when he accomplishes such a work." 

The organization of this body of preachers — 
if their unsystematic association with him and 
with one another can be considered as organiza- 
tion — was undeniably part of a large and heroic 
purpose, whether fully developed in his own con- 
sciousness or not; a purpose to set over against 
the corrupted systems of his time the pure ideals 
which they had sought or should have sought to 
realize, but from which they had so sadly fallen 
away. His body of preachers, poor in purse, but 
rich in fervor of spirit, clad probably in sheepskin 
and shod with sandals, not despising human learn- 
ing, but mainly equipped with knowledge of the 
Bible and a few of their Master's ringing sermons, 
was plainly designed to offset the degenerate orders 
of monks and friars and to supply to the masses 
of the people that pure Gospel which the followers 
of Dominic and Francis had failed to deliver. 

Sinking their personality in their work, these 
nameless heralds of a better day seemed for a long 
time without monument. But at last, in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, the memorial of 
their self-effacing toil was seen established in the 
biblical knowledge so widely wrought into the 
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minds of the English people, rooted and cultivated 
there by this missionary devotion of Wyclif 's Poor 
Priests. 

With such brief allusion to this missionary 
order, we pass to an inadequate yet reverent men- 
tion of his greatest achievement, the translation of 
the Holy Scripture into the English language. 

The execution of this work progressed in dif- 
ferent stages through a period from 1379 to 1383, 
and standing as the first thorough effort to trans- 
late virtually the entire Bible into the English 
tongue, it marks an incalculable advance upon the 
partial versions of the Psalms and the scriptural 
story-books and paraphrases previously produced. 

Interpreting revelation as a beneficent design 
of God not to conceal, but to share His thoughts 
with the humblest of the sons of men, and believ- 
ing personal contact by the individual soul with 
the Living Word, as manifested in the Written 
Word, to be the surest method to inspire love and 
obedience as well as to release men from the 
thraldom of false accretions, Wyclif was consumed 
with fervent desire to enable men to measure false 
papal developments by the pure rule of Scripture, 
and he is thus to be classified as distinctly a biblical 
reformer. 

His translation, made from the Latin Vulgate, 
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with the assistance of Hereford and Purvey, for- 
tunately synchronized with the reestablishment 
by King Edward's statute (1382) of the English 
tongue as the language of legal pleadings; and it 
has been said that "the date of this statute may be 
taken as the first turning point of the English lan- 
guage and literature, as it was within a little of 
being the turning point of religion in England." 

In a work Of the Truth of the Holy Scripture, 
written before his translation was completed, he 
describes his motives and convictions. 

"God's will," he says, "is plainly expressed in 
the two Testaments taken together. Christ's law 
suffices for Christ's Church, without requiring the 
addition or substitution of another priest-made 
law, and the Christian who understands it has 
enough for his needs in this world." 

Elsewhere he says: "Christian men and 
women, olde and young, shulden study fast in the 
New Testament, and no simple man of wit shulde 
be aferde immeasurably to study in the text of 
Holy Writ. Pride and covetise of clerks is cause 
of their blyndenesse and heresie, and priveth them 
fro verie understanding of Holy Writ. The New 
Testament is of ful autoritie, and open to under- 
standing of simple men, as to the poynts that ben 
most needful to salvation. The texte of Holy 
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Writ has wordes of everlasting life, and he that 
kepeth mekenes and charitie hath the trewe under- 
standynge and perfection of all Holy Writ It 
seemeth open heresy to say that the Gospel with 
its truth and freedom suffiseth not to salvation of 
Christian men without kepynge of ceremonies and 
statutes of sinful men and unkinninge, that ben 
made in the tyme of Satahnas and Antichriste." 

Without dwelling upon the merits of his trans- 
lation, it suffices to say that his own special care 
is understood to have been bestowed upon the Gos- 
pels, and that his translation strongly influenced 
the subsequent work of Coverdale; and the tran- 
scendent fact remains that he boldly and fully 
made appeal to the Bible as the ground of faith, 
with the further assertion of the right of the indi- 
vidual to search the Scriptures for himself; and 
in this appeal he clearly uttered the essential prin- 
ciple of the final reformation. 

Concerning his popular writings, it is enough 
to say here that "he appealed, and the appeal is 
memorable as the first of its kind, to England at 
large. With an amazing industry he issued tract 
after tract in the tongue of the people itself. The 
dry, syllogistic Latin, the abtruse and involved 
argument which the great Doctor had addressed 
to his academic hearers, were suddenly flung aside, 
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and by a transition which marks the wonderful 
genius of the man, the school man was transformed 
into the pamphleteer. If Chaucer is the father 
of our later English poetry, Wyclif is the father 
of our later English prose. The rough, clear, 
homely English of his tracts, the speech of the 
plowman and the trader of the day, though colored 
with the phraseology of the Bible, is in its literary 
use as distinctly a creation of his own as the style 
in which he embodied it — the terse, vehement sen- 
tences, the stinging sarcasms, the hard antitheses 
which roused the dullest mind like a whip. Once 
fairly freed from the trammels of unquestioning 
belief, Wyclifs mind worked fast in its career of 
attack upon Papalism. Pardons, indulgences, 
absolutions, pilgrimages to the shrines of the 
saints, worship of their images, worship of the 
saints themselves, were successively denied." 

Amongst these tracts special interest attaches 
to that on Schism, in which he assailed the offer 
of indulgences under Pope Urban, and thus again 
anticipated Luther. 

He was compelled at last, as we have seen, to 
leave Oxford and retire to his parish of Lutter- 
worth; but before his departure from the world 
he sent one final message to Kome. Being sum- 
moned to Kome, and being hindered by illness 
from making the journey, he wrote as follows : 
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"I joyfully admit myself bound to tell to all 
true men the belief that I hold, and especially to 
the Pope ; for I suppose that if my faith be right- 
ful, and given of God, the Pope will gladly con- 
firm it; and if my faith be error, the Pope will 
wisely amend it. . . . Above all, I suppose that 
the Pope is more obliged to the keeping of the 
Gospel among all men that live here ; for the Pope 
is highest vicar that Christ has here on earth. For 
the superiority of the Christ's vicar is not meas- 
ured by worldly superiority, but by this, that this 
vicar follows Christ more closely by virtuous liv- 
ing ; for the Gospel teaches that this is the sentence 
of Christ. 

"And from this Gospel I take this matter of 
belief, that Christ, during the time He walked 
here, was the poorest of men, both in spirit and 
goods, for Christ says that He had nought to rest 
His head upon. And Paul says that He was made 
needy for love of us. And poorer could no man 
be, neither bodily nor in spirit And thus Christ 
put from Him all manner of worldly lordships. 

"And above this, I accept it as a matter of 
belief that no man should follow the Pope, or any 
saint now in heaven, excepting so far as he follows 
Christ. . . . From this I take it as a sound 
counsel that the Pope should abandon his worldly 
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lord, as Christ has given them and at once per- 
suaded all his clerks to do the same. . . . 

"And if I err in this opinion, I am willing 
meekly to be corrected — yea, even by death, if it 
be skilful (rightful), for that I hope would be a 
blessing to me 

"Wherefore we pray to God for our Pope 
Urban VI., that his former good disposition may 
not be quenched by his enemies, and Christ that 
may not lie,' says that a man's enemies are especi- 
ally those of his own household." 

The record of the death of Wyclif, which 
reaches us from John Horn, a Lollard Priest asso- 
ciated with Wyclif, as delivered by Horn to Dr. 
Thomas Gascoigne, is of pathetic interest. 

"Master John Wyclif, an English priest, was 
excommunicated after his death by Thomas 
Arundel, the Lord Bishop of Canterbury, and sub- 
sequently he was disinterred by a doctor of 
theology of Oxford, by name Master Eichard 
Flemyng, of the Diocese of York, and now Bishop 
of Lincoln ; and his bones were burnt and his ashes 
were scattered in a stream near to Lyttywort, by 
order of the Pope Martin V. 

"And the same Wyclif was paralyzed for two 
years before his death, and he died in the year of 
our Lord 1384, on the Sabbath, on St. Sylvester's 
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Day, on the eve of the Circumcision; and in the 
same year — that is, on the same day of the Holy 
Innocents, as he was hearing Mass in his Church 
at Lyttywort, at the time of the elevation of the 
host, he fell down, stricken by a severe paralysis, 
especially in the tongue, so that neither then nor 
afterwards could he speak, to the moment of his 
death. He spoke indeed on going to his Church, 
but being struck by paralysis on the same day, he 
could not speak, nor did he ever speak again." 

Without attempting an exhaustively accurate 
estimate of his life and work, it is essential to say 
that, after all abatements are made for radicalism 
and certain destructive tendencies, Wyclif remains 
one of the foremost figures in the religious history 
of the world. It may be confessed that he was 
more the revolutionist than the reformer, that the 
hand of Providence is seen in the fact that the ulti- 
mate Reformation was led by more conservative 
men than Wyclif, that in many respects he was 
allied closely to the later continental Protestant in 
magnifying the subjective and internal truths of 
religion at the cost of the historic and the institu- 
tional; yet he only followed the universal prece- 
dent of man in meeting one excess by another; his 
zeal for righteousness and true freedom must be 
weighed against any destructive tendencies; and 
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the imperishable truths which he delivered over- 
balanced reverse elements in his teaching. Though 
an "anti-sacerdotalist," both by recoil from the 
clerical corruptions of his time and by principle, 
he is asserted to have taught, or aimed to teach, 
the doctrine of the Eeal Presence; and the effect 
of his biblical teachings, slowly and silently set- 
tling through many years into the hearts of the 
people, unquestionably laid deep the foundations 
of a reformation which only waited for the politi- 
cal opportunity. 

IX. It remains for us briefly to ask why, 
after the work of Wyclif, the Eeformation was 
still so long delayed? This is answered in the 
fact that the religious reaction begun by him was 
followed by a general social and industrial 
upheaval which was thought alike to threaten 
Church and State, and which Church and State 
united to suppress. 

Green shows us, "how from the Peasant's 
Kevolt and from the death of Wyclif Lollardy was 
dispersed, but not destroyed; how, stricken down 
and left for dead by the authorities, the spirit of 
religious independence revived amongst its friends 
and permeated many classes of the population- 
All the religious and social discontent of the time 
floated instinctively to this new centre; the social- 
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ist dream of the peasantry, the new and keener 
spirit of personal morality, the hatred of the 
friars, the jealousy of the great Lords towards the 
prelacy, the fanaticism of the Puritan zealot, were 
blended together in a common hostility to the 
Church, and a common resolve to substitute per- 
sonal religion for its dogmatic and ecclesiastical 
system." 

Against this vast political and religious seeth- 
ing, radical repressive measures were adopted; 
and by the statute (1401) de Hoeretico Combu- 
rendo, which consigned heretics to the flames and 
introduced religious persecution into England, 
and by the Constitutions of Arundel (1408), 
which forbade the circulation and reading of 
Wyclifs Bible, socialism was not only conquered, 
but the open development of reforming views in 
religion effectively prevented. 

The reforming movement in England was 
farther stayed by a revival of papal power under 
Martin V. (1417). 

Succeeding Wyclif , and continuously express- 
ing the world's profound recognition of the need 
of reformation, many movements could be enum- 
erated, including the German mystics, sects like 
the Waldenses, the Councils of Pisa and Constance 
and Basle, the religious teaching of Euss and 
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Jerome — all in different ways seeking to purify 
religion and resist the Papacy, but all failing to 
arouse the nations really to reclaim their spiritual 
rights. 

The last and mightiest influence which inter- 
vened between Wyclif and the spiritual re-birth 
of the sixteenth century, was the Kevival of learn- 
ing which succeeded the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, and opened upon the western world the 
stores of Greek learning and Greek theology. In 
Italy the revival became literary and artistic, but 
in England, under the leadership of Linacre, 
Grocyn, Colet and Erasmus, it induced a return 
to the Greek Testament and the Greek Creeds, and 
thus led men to that original and purer interpreta- 
tion of Christianity which preceded the destructive 
variations of the Latin genius. 

X. This review of the mere outlines of a vast 
period may properly conclude by emphasizing, as 
truths especially bearing upon the history and 
problems of to-day, the unique position of English 
Christianity and the distinctive teaching of Wyclif 
upon the question of Church and State. 

A manifest destiny and mission throughout the 
centuries has rested upon the English Church to 
hold a middle ground, a mediating position, in the 
Christian world. 
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At the cost of incompleteness in its speculative 
system of theology the English genius has been 
content to hold a synthesis of those opposite truths 
which have been exaggerated in different directions 
by the papal and puritan methods, and it has ever 
sought to regard facts as above theories and has 
stood for liberty on the basis of historic obedience 
to Christ. Though oppressed at different periods 
by alien influence and thus delayed in its destined 
witness to the truth, from the first the English 
Church has struggled to realize and maintain a 
Christianity free from the false institutionalism 
of Rome and free from false individualism ; free 
alike from those objective and subjective excesses 
which end either in materialism or pantheism. 

Neither the tyranny of authority nor the 
license of selfish liberty has ever been congenial to 
the true Anglican spirit, and while a synthesis of 
the opposite truths of obedience and freedom is 
difficult to maintain, still the Anglican spirit has 
steadily believed that it is the secret alike of 
Christianity and perfect human society, has 
believed that it was the ideal of Christ, and has 
striven to attain it both in religion and govern- 
ment. Though for a time corrupted by Latin insti- 
tutionalism, and for a time sorely assailed by the 
puritan passion for dogmatic development, the 
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English Church, before and during the Reforma- 
tion, strove to maintain the Church as an institu- 
tion and a Divine Society and not as a system of 
doctrine or a reasoned scheme of religious phil- 
osophy. To it the very essence of Christianity has 
required the unbroken and organic existence of a 
society living as the Body of Christ, in obedience 
to Christ and in fulfilment of divine relations 
between its human members, resting on an inspired 
Bible yet itself inspired, instead of warring 
schools of religious philosophy setting a premium 
on ideas apart from life and making salvation to 
rest on assent to the opinions of human teachers. 
In maintaining Christianity as essentially involv- 
ing an organized institution, united through the 
ages in common life and faith and hope, the Eng- 
lish Church has simply recognized that truth is 
not thought, but life, not religious theories, but 
life and character in Christ; and in maintaining a 
visible as against an invisible Church, it has again 
sought to be loyal to Christ, including in the King- 
dom of God those beings whom the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world, has reached otherwise 
than through the historic Church, yet declaring 
that election is no arbitrary acceptance of select 
spirits, but a universal opportunity in a visible 
educational system, and that the Church is not an 
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invisible and disconnected company of beings 
saved in solitary or selfish sainthood, but a vast 
visible society in all stages of spiritual develop- 
ment. 

The English Church, in the days of corruption 
as well as in the days of its awakening under Wyclif 
and its reformation in the sixteenth century, has 
seen certain essential truths: that revelation and 
reason, law and liberty, must somehow be united ; 
that character is paramount to dogma, and yet that 
the two must be harmonized ; that salvation cannot 
be selfish, but must be realized in a social Catholic 
relationship of men, through relationship with 
God in Christ ; that the nation is called to a special 
religious mission and to an undivided life, in 
which, in some way, State and Church must be 
organically connected. 

Seeking to realize these truths, it is viewed as 
Protestant by Eome and as Mediaeval by the Prot- 
estant; but it still pursues its assertion that the 
past and present need not be at strife ; that there 
is a Catholicity which includes both unity and 
independence, a spirituality which is both sacra- 
mental and personal, and a ministry which pro- 
claims the individual priesthood of man and yet 
holds historic mission from Christ without priest- 
craft. 
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At certain great crises in history, English 
Christianity has contributed a noble part to bal- 
ance religious truth; and it is an inspiring duty 
to cherish that record, and confidently affirm that 
its office of peace-maker is not unduly assumed, 
but will be used by God in some beneficent way 
to heal the religious strife amidst mankind. 

The central message of Wyclif was a declara- 
tion of the Dominion of God as extending to nation 
as well as Church, a Dominion to be exercised by 
the nation in realizing itself as the free servant 
of God and in the establishment of an ideal rela- 
tion between State and Church when neither would 
war against the other. 

In his work De Dominio Divino he held that 
the individual possesses "dominion" immediately 
of God, or holds a direct mission from God ; and 
on this basis the collective individual, the State, 
or the King, holds power directly from God and 
Christ, is as truly God's Vicar as the Pope, holds 
complete authority over all temporal things, and 
as having a sacred mission owes no subjection to 
the Church. The function of the Church is to 
realize a ministerium, a service ; to interpret to the 
State its divine calling ; to declare the law of God 
and inspire the social body to fulfil it If the 
power of the State should be perverted and mis- 
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directed, still he contended that suffering must be 
endured by the Church as part of its service, and 
that this very service is the characteristic which 
exalts the Church and constitutes it higher than 
the State. 

Whether or not such an ideal could be logically 
elaborated or applied, it, at least, so championed 
individual and national independence, so uplifted 
national and social life into the Kingdom of God, 
so interpreted the State as one of the spheres 
through which the power and purpose of God 
directly operate, as to make clearer the monstrous 
travesty perpetrated by the Papacy in its inter- 
pretation of the Kingdom of God, and to recall the 
vision of a race made holy not only in its ecclesias- 
tical, but in its universal life. 

The goal of Christian history is not simply a 
redeemed Church, but a redeemed world, a race 
filled throughout all its spheres of activity with 
righteousness and ruled by the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent. This signifies that the family and the State 
are divine institutions as well as the Church ; and 
the witness given by Wyclif to these truths is of 
imperishable value and nobility, and abides to 
cheer succeeding generations, whenever ecclesiasti- 
cal imperialism or political secularism resumes the 
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struggle to deny to the nation or tempt the nation 
to forget its divine mission. 

In the transfiguration of government* society 
and the practical life of man by the realization 
that they are the forms through which righteous- 
ness is to be manifested consists the glory to which 
Christ would uplift the world; and it is by this 
divine use of social organization that the Kingdom 
of God will cease to seem some unreal and 
unearthly order, and will find its dominion and 
yield its inspiration throughout universal life. 
When the human republic shall be thus trans- 
figured, when righteousness shall have pervaded 
humanity and its visible history, the function of 
the Church as separated from the State will cease ; 
the nation will have become holy; and the dream 
of liberty and fraternity will be realized as men 
become sons of God and ground human kinship in 
common dependence upon God, who is the one 
Father and the one Eternal King. 
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CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 

Rt. Rev. Geo. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 

TP HE blessings, as we esteem coveted ideals, for 
* which we pray and yearn with passionate 
longing, often prove when they are granted to us, 
if not curses pure and simple, still far from being 
unmixed benefits. 

Such preeminently was the conversion of Con- 
stantine, and the consequent change in the 'attitude 
of the State from being the enemy and persecutor 
of the Church, to that of her friend and protector. 
During the period of persecution, from Pente- 
cost to the second decade of the fourth century, 
how many prayers must have ascended from 
aching hearts, that God would change the face of 
the world, and make it smile upon the followers 
of Christ. It seemed impossible that such a 
change would ever come. Tertullian said so about 
the year 200, but it did come a little more than a 
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century later. The Emperor of Eome declared 
himself in favor of Christ, and he brought the 
State to patronize the Church. 

The coveted blessing was obtained. Not only 
did persecution cease; that was a negative good, 
and that was doubtless the limit of the Christian's 
prayer, as he looked with agony upon the suffer- 
ings of his brethren in the amphitheatre, or 
remembered them in the commemoration of mar- 
tyrs in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries; 
not only did persecution cease, but the State 
became "the nursing mother" of the Church, and 
heaped favors upon her. The public treasury 
often endowed the Church. Political influence 
was on her side. Ecclesiastics filled civil offices, 
and were the friends of kings. The secular and 
the sacred powers "kissed each other," but alas, 
the sacred lost more than it gained by the embrace. 

The world breathed its spirit into the Church. 
Her children were weakened, often depraved, by 
the association, and crowds flocked into her fold, 
when "godliness was gain." Christianity grew 
rapidly in numbers, and waxed rich, and enlarged 
her borders, and strengthened her stakes, but the 
quality of the professed followers of Christ did 
not improve. A Latrocinium, "a council of rob- 
bers," would have been an impossibility in the 
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times of Decius, or Diocletian, but it was a dis- 
tressing reality in the middle of the fifth century. 

Persecution winnowed the flock of Christ, and 
kept or drove the chaff away by its besom of 
destruction. The friendship of the world drew 
thousands and tens of thousands to the font and 
the altar, as the readiest avenues to the favor of 
princes, who had better have remained without. 

This change in the attitude of the State 
towards the Church from hatred to kindness in 
the reign of Constantino, places us directly in the 
way of dealing intelligently with the subject which 
claims our attention in the present lecture, "Cran- 
mer and the English Reformation. " 

A long way off, you say, is A. D. 325 from 
1525, twelve hundred years; and we have a weary 
prospect, if we must make that long journey in a 
single night, before we reach the matter in hand. 

Be not alarmed! Our purpose is simply to 
exhume from the buried past and lift up before 
you the chief causes in alliance with congenial 
helpers, which were the parents, the fruitful 
source, of the larger part of the corruptions, and 
abuses, and iniquities, which made the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries ring with the cry from 
one end of Europe to the other, "Reform the 
Church in her head and members." 
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A call for reformation implies the existence of 
evils, which make the demand urgent; and the 
evils, if they are deep-seated, and have roots, and 
are chronic, are the result of growth, and have a 
history. Hence we are wise, if we desire to obtain 
an intelligent and comprehensive understanding 
of the Keformation, to go back to the controlling 
causes which gradually depraved the Church and 
prepared the way for the dreadful convulsion 
which agitated Europe in the sixteenth century. 
These causes are obviously the union of the State 
with the Church, and the rapid development of 
the monarchical idea in the Church, which the 
Empire suggested. Neither of these causes was 
an unmixed evil. Indeed, for a time they both 
seemed very good. 

The Christians who survived the persecutions 
when they were outlaws, and saw the Cross 
uplifted above the Capitol and carried as its ban- 
ner at the head of the army, must have felt that 
the millennium had arrived, or was near. 

And the Papacy in the early stages of its 
career revealed a centre around which loyal men 
could rally, as the stronghold of the faith, and the 
hope of truth and righteousness ; and in later and 
evil days, when the Italian princes held the Popes 
in duress as their creatures whom they made and 
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unmade at pleasure, it was a triumph for decency 
and virtue, when Leo IX. and his successors gradu- 
ally extricated the see of Rome from the domina- 
tion of the Empire. 

But, as I have said, the State secularized the 
Church, while the Church failed in equal measure 
to spiritualize the State. The same is true to-day. 
It seems almost a forlorn hope, that religion 
should purge politics, and inspire our departments 
of administration with the spirit of justice and 
honesty and devotion to the public service; while 
we must admit, on the other hand, that worldli- 
ness eats like a canker into the heart of our 
spiritual life, and blends as a hateful alloy with 
ecclesiastical administration and the sweet minis- 
tries of the Gospel. 

It was vastly worse for the Church in the 
middle ages. The State had advantages then over 
the Church which are vanished now, and allies to 
help her, who are gone. 

The barbarism which followed the ravages and 
conquests of the Northern hordes which swept over 
Europe in the fifth and two succeeding centuries, 
compelled the civil power to crave the help of the 
ecclesiastical in the administration of affairs. The 
army was the only department of service in which 
the priest or Bishop was not found. The ecclesi- 
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astic was a necessity almost, since with rare excep- 
tions he alone could use the pen of the ready 
writer, and read the manuscript when written. 
Hence his presence meets us everywhere, in the 
palace, on the judge's bench, in the halls of legis- 
lation, and as an ambassador in foreign courts. 

The State no longer needs the learning of the 
clergy to assist her in the transaction of her busi- 
ness. She has learning of her own, and in the pos- 
session of that learning she is often wise in her 
own conceit, and regards with scant respect sacred 
letters and their votaries. 

The State and the Church have grown apart, 
if I may so say, since Bishops were prime minis- 
ters and lord high chancellors. The breach has 
steadily widened until the State seems generally 
irritated at any approach of the minister of the 
gospel to meddle in her affairs. 

Again, the papal power was welcomed, as the 
old civilization disappeared before the advance of 
the rude barbarians of the North, as the saviour of 
mankind. The traditions of the ancient and uni- 
versal Empire of Rome passed as a bequest from 
the last Emperor to the Pope. He represented 
two ideas, and they were in conception august, and 
grand when considered apart, but when united in 
one personality, they rose to the highest limit of 
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sublimity. Think of one sceptre ruling the world 
in the sphere of civil affairs ! In theory this seems 
most satisfactory; but when the reality was 
reached under the twelve Caesars, it was for the 
most part horrible. But this calamity was due, 
so men thought, to the one fact that security was 
not taken and assured that the universal ruler 
should be virtuous and good. 

The needed correction was supplied, it was 
hoped, when the spiritual monarchy was intro- 
duced as the supreme government under Christ, 
vested in the Bishop of Kome. He bore two 
swords, which were placed in his hands by God. 
He ruled in both the Church and the State, and 
Kings and Princes were as truly his deputies, as 
Archbishops and Bishops. He, the Pope, the 
highest ecclesiastic in the world, must be, it would 
seem, a saintly, holy man, and hence would supply 
the desired restraint to keep the palace clean, the 
courts. of justice pure, and the administration of 
affairs everywhere honest and righteous. What a 
glorious ideal is this! The ideal of unity in a 
universal Empire, whose sceptre is held by the 
vicegerent of Christ, whose office is a guarantee 
that he must be a saint. All powers radiate from 
him, and all in official station, whether at the altar 
or on the throne, are dependent upon him. The 
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halo of his sanctity must encircle them, to qualify 
them to suitably represent him whose name is 
"Holiness unto the Lord." What a magnificent 
ideal ! Universal empire on earth in Church and 
State under one man, who is nearest to the 
ascended Lord. 

Would that men could have seen and heard in 
our Lord's actions and words, His repudiation of 
this ideal of absolute centralization in the Church, 
even, not to speak of the State, when He organized 
His Apostles into a corporation for the govern- 
ment of His Church for all time, and gave them 
a charter of prerogatives and limitations after He 
was risen, and not long before His ascension 
(St Matt, xxviii. 18, etc.). 

Christ showed by His arrangement that He 
was the centre, and His disciples around Him the 
innermost circle, and the nearest approach to cen- 
tralization, which He authorized on the earth. He 
placed no one Apostle above or before his fellows. 
He drew no one Apostle to Himself, and with His 
arm around him, addressed him alone, and bade 
him take His place when He was gone; but He 
spoke to them all alike, as they stood before Him, 
and gave them commission without distinction or 
difference, showing that so far as the divine com- 
mand went, it stopped short of absolute centrali- 
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zation, and limited the approach to monarchy at 
the Episcopate as a Solidarity. This is not saying 
that for purposes of practical administration there 
must not he Metropolitans, and Archbishops, and 
Patriarchs, and a Pope, even, if the Church were 
in communion throughout the world. But these 
officers are simply and purely ecclesiastical; they 
come into existence as a matter of necessity in the 
conduct of business, whether sacred or secular, and 
have no more claim to be directly the creation of 
God, than has the Primate of all England, or our 
own Presiding Bishop, or the President of the 
United States. 

It was f orgetfulness of our Lord's Charter and 
of His object lesson of the organization and gov- 
ernment of His Church, exhibited on the mountain 
in Galilee, which made it possible for the concep- 
tion of one universal monarchy over Church and 
State, vested in the Bishop of Eome, to gain 
acceptance in the West. 

Such, however, was the melancholy fact, and 
we have during the middle ages the Church and 
State in union, and the papal supremacy as an 
alleged divine institution accepted as a truth con- 
fronting us as the parents of most of the corrup- 
tions and abuses and immorality, which demanded 
and compelled reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 
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It must not be supposed that because the local 
or national Churches were in alliance with their 
respective civil governments, that there was 
always harmony in the family in their relations 
with the papacy. This was by no means the case, 
and especially in England. The earlier Popes 
sought power, the later were eager for gain ; that 
is, at first the ambition to be over-lord of Christen- 
dom was the master spirit which animated Rome, 
and afterwards, while the lust for power was not 
quenched, the desire to amass wealth became the 
supreme passion which ruled the papal see. The 
pursuit of these objects, power and money, pro- 
voked antagonism, and consequently we find the 
papacy resisted often on occasions by personal 
opposition on the part of Bishops as well as kings, 
and sometimes by permanent legislation in canons 
and statutes. But as a rule the central power rest- 
ing upon the support of tha nations, and fortified 
by the prepossession in the minds and hearts of 
the people, that the authority of the Pope was the 
sovereignty of God, proved too strong in the end 
for any local foe, and thus Rome held her own 
against all who set themselves in array against 
her, until her hour came in the outbreak of the 
Reformation. 

England suffered less from the evils of Church 
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and State alliance and papal encroachments than 
mightier nations on the continent, by reason of her 
insular situation, her greater distance from Rome, 
the character of her people, and her protection 
growing stronger as time went on from her con- 
vocation in the Church, and her parliament in the 
State. Still, the Church in England presented a 
pitiable spectacle in the middle ages, as the Body 
of Christ applying the ministries of the Gospel to 
the souls of men. 

Let me briefly exhibit some features of the con- 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs developed mainly by 
the agency of the union of Church and State, and 
the domination of the Pope, working almost with- 
out hindrance among an ignorant population, 
incapable from lack of knowledge and influence of 
guarding their rights and shielding themselves 
from imposition and tyranny. 

(1) The government of the Church was 
tainted, corrupted, and perverted by foreign in- 
fluence exerted through legates, and Archbishops, 
and Bishops, and lesser dignitaries imposed upon 
England by the Pope. 

(2) The native prelates were too often unfit 
for their office and sacred duties. The State 
selected them, and had her own interests in view, 
rather than the glory of God and the salvation of 
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men. "The Statesman-Bishop, and the Bishop- 
Statesman" was the legitimate product of the mid- 
dle ages. The times and condition of affairs were 
more to blame for the unlovely spectacle of the 
vain attempt to unite God and mammon in the 
chief rulers of the Church, than the men them- 
selves. Hence the pathos of the dying confession 
and self reproach of one of the greatest and grand- 
est of secularized Bishops, and the profound sym- 
pathy which the listening world feels for Wolsey, 
as he moans, "Had I served my God with half the 
zeal I served my king, He would not have deserted 
me in my old age." It might have been expected 
that the distressing character, "a Statesman- 
Bishop, and a Bishop-Statesman," would have 
disappeared, when the period which created it and 
welcomed it had passed ; but alas ! it has not been 
so, and without the excuse which the middle ages 
furnished, every century since has produced 
examples of the worldly, self-seeking, ambitious, 
crafty, clever, plausible Bishop, who strives to 
join in his life and administration the service of 
mammon with the service of God. The Bible sup- 
plies illustrations of men called to high and holy 
offices, who lived in courts, and wore purple and 
fine linen, but their safety was secured by the hair 
shirty and the pulse and water ; and their devotion 
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to principle was vindicated when the den closed its 
mouth upon them with "the ramping and the roar- 
ing lions." 

(3) Pluralities added a third and frightful 
evil to the woes which cursed the Church with mis- 
government and mal-administration. Bishoprics 
and benefices were heaped upon papal and royal 
and other favorites, and dioceses and cathedrals 
and parishes were served by substitutes, while the 
incumbents were representing the Popes or the 
State in foreign courts, or wasting their revenue 
in dissipation. 

Here are elements enough and to spare to 
assure the misery of the Church in her govern- 
ment and administration. When the rulers are 
foreigners in sympathies and speech, or worldly 
men with God far above out of their thoughts, or 
inferior men, serving as proxies on a wretched 
pittance,* while their employers with the margin 
of the salaries in their pockets were absentees, 
what is likely to be the character and conduct of 
the great mass of the clergy ? "Like priest, like 
people," is a true proverb, and it is equally true, 
like Bishops and chief ministers, like dioceses and 
clergy. The bad examples, the laxity of manners, 
the neglect, the indifference, the immorality often, 
of the rulers in the Church, told sadly in their 
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effect upon their subordinates. The priesthood as 
painted by Piers-Plowman and Chaucer was a 
dreadful reality in England. 

(4) Another woe was concealed in the mendi- 
cant orders, who came with bright promise of 
renewing the life of the Church in faithful minis- 
trations to the souls of men, without money and 
without price, but who proved in the end the worst 
of the bad. Freed from home restraint by papal 
exemption they lived as they listed, and did what 
they pleased. They broke down discipline by 
coming between the pastors and their flocks, and 
having no fixed habitations, they became clerical 
tramps, and brought religion into disrepute by 
their dissolute habits and vulgarity. 

(5) Papal contributions to the misrule of the 
Church of England did not end in sending for- 
eigners and unsuitable men to occupy the sees and 
benefices, and to preside over her councils and 
control her legislation, but they went on by exemp- 
tion from Episcopal jurisdiction and home rule, 
both of persons and things, to confound confusion, 
and sanction anarchy. What hope was there for 
good order, when many abbots of monasteries, and 
dignitaries in cathedrals and conventual chapters, 
were released from obedience to their Bishops at 
home, and made immediately subject to the Pope, 
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who was far away in Italy ? What obstacles were 
thrown in the way of maintaining discipline, when 
monasteries and conventual houses were made 
"peculiars of the Pope;" that is, were severed 
from canonical obedience to their Diocesans, and 
subjected simply to the jurisdiction of Rome, and 
then to crown these sources of disorder with one 
supreme measure of disturbance, to pour into the 
country an army of begging friars, who acknowl- 
edged no superior save the Pope? What land 
could long endure the presence of hordes of volun- 
teer soldiers, with arms in their hands, but who 
owned no home control? Such the mendicants 
proved to be as time went on. They were papal 
mercenaries, preying upon the hospitality and the 
bounty of good Christian people. 

Is not the picture dark enough ? Alas, there 
were other shadows which deepened and aggra- 
vated the misery of the English Church in 
mediaeval times. Foreign and home taxes accumu- 
lated until the burden became intolerable. The 
mere enumeration of the chief is enough to dis- 
play the exaction and robbery under which the 
people groaned; Peter's Pence, Annates, first 
fruits, fees testamentary for dispensations, 
presentations and a hundred things, which fur- 
nished a plausible excuse for drawing money into 
the papal treasury. 
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Indirectly, too, the Church made the burden 
of taxation heavier for the lay people. All land 
vested in the Church was exempted from taxation, 
and as the ecclesiastical domain grew larger by the 
gifts and bequests of the pious, the area of taxable 
property grew smaller and had to bear a higher 
assessment 

I leave the picture purposely unfinished 
because we have not the time to fill in the details, 
and the outline is quite sufficient to give you an 
adequate idea of the practical condition of the 
English Church prior to the Reformation, and the 
chief causes, which generated and promoted the 
sad and distressing result, which had been reached 
a century before the time of Henry VIII. The 
interval until he came to the throne was a season 
of patient waiting, while efforts were being made 
from within the Church by the reforming Coun- 
cils and the leadership of brave men, to remove 
or cure the evils which were her disgrace in the 
eyes of the world. 

The waiting was in vain. The Councils met 
and adjourned, and nothing was accomplished. 
Pisa, Constance, Basle and Florence, in succession 
aroused and disappointed the expectations of the 
faithful, and the quiet of the last forty years of 
the fifteenth century, and the first twenty of the 
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sixteenth, seemed at the time like the apathy of 
despair; but to us, who look back upon it with our 
knowledge of the past, we see in it the lull, the 
calm, which precedes the storm. 

Strange it is that during this interval there 
rose upon the view three Popes, almost in imme- 
diate succession, diverse from each other, but all 
as far removed as possible from the mind of 
Christ. These were Alexander the Sixth, who was 
Pope when Henry VIII. was a child, and America 
was discovered, the monster of sensualism and 
vice. Second, Julius the Second, who granted the 
dispensation, in spite of God's law, for Henry, 
Prince of Wales, to marry Katharine of Aragon, 
his brother Arthur's widow, and thus planted the 
seed whose fruit was the divorce and the severance 
of England from the see of Rome. Julius was the 
typical warrior, with whom the passion of arms 
was so strong that it is generally believed that he 
selected his papal name from his partiality for 
Julius Csesar. And third, Leo the Tenth, who 
was Pope when Luther posted his theses in the 
public square of Wittenberg. Leo was the elegant 
scholar, devoted to letters, and if not tainted with 
infidelity, at least, like Gallio, caring little for the 
cause of religion. The sensualist, the warrior and 
the unbeliever, succeed each other in the chief see 
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of Christendom, and shock the world with the 
frightful contrasts thus presented between Christ 
and the Popes. 

No wonder when the Church persistently 
refused to reform herself from within, and added, 
as a sequel to her wickedness in defeating the 
efforts of her loyal children to cure the evils with 
which she was oppressed, the insult to men and 
angels and God, of crowning with the triple crown 
of the Papacy, Alexander VI., Julius II., and 
Leo X. ; no wonder that the outburst came; that 
the pent up forces of revolt against oppression, 
injury and insult broke forth, and flooded Europe 
with revolution. 

To master the problem, it is necessary to 
understand the genesis and legitimate claims of 
the Papacy, in order that we may not get confused 
in our study of the Reformation in England. 

The Roman Empire, when Christ was born, 
exhibited the perfection of organization. From 
the Csesar to the humblest keeper of the gate, there 
was gradation in office and inter-dependence in 
obligation and duty. The whole area of the 
Empire, the "orbis terrarum" I may say, was 
mapped out into patriarchates, dioceses, provinces 
and smaller divisions, with their respective gov- 
ernors. It was, so far as the then civilized world 
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was concerned, a magnificent framework of mili- 
tary, civil and judicial arrangement God, it 
would seem, had provided that the Roman should 
come last in the series of the world-conquerors, 
after the Assyrian, and the Persian, and the 
Greek, and seal and stamp the earth with his 
genius for organization, as a preparation for the 
reception of Christianity as it grew and spread 
ahroad among the nations. The Church found a 
system in territorial adjustment and in nomen- 
clature even, existing whithersoever she went> and 
ready at hand for her use. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the civil framework of the Roman 
Empire, with Rome, the City of the Caesars, at 
the head, must become the ecclesiastical framework 
of the Church, with Rome, ultimately the City of 
the Popes, at the head. 

Observe, I say ecclesiastical, not divine, frame- 
work. The three orders in the sacred ministry 
are divine, directly ordained by God; but the 
inferior orders, as sub-deacons, or the superior, as 
Archbishops, are ecclesiastical, the creation of the 
Church to meet her own needs and convenience. 

So, precisely, while we see the hand of God 
in preparation for the coming of Christ and the 
setting up and spread of His Church in the pres- 
ence of the august and universal Empire of Rome, 
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with all her adjuncts of organization, roads, colo- 
nial policy, and judicial system, still God did not 
command her to make use of these helps. He left 
her to do what it would have seemed almost absurd 
if she had not done. This statement carries with 
it the genesis of the Patriarchate of Rome, and of 
all other Patriarchates and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, down even to the rearrangement of our Mis- 
sionary districts in our recent General Convention. 
The whole system of mediaeval and modern 
Romanism, as distinct from what is Catholic and 
true, rests upon causes which are directly human, 
partly accidental, and partly designed, for the 
most part, for the acquisition of power or wealth. 
The awful crime of this system is its setting aside 
the charter of Christ (St. Matt, xxviii. 18, etc.), 
preserved for us in the very words which He used, 
vesting the government of His Church in a cor- 
poration of many members, and substituting for 
it a constitution which revolutionized the divine 
polity instituted by our Lord, into a mere human 
monarchy, claiming to be divine. This claim for 
the Bishop of Eome, that he is the vicar of Christ, 
the absolute monarch of the Church, was not made 
a matter of faith until the Vatican Council of 
1870. But practically the claim was made and 
pressed, from the seventh century. It was f ormu- 
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lated in the dicta of Gregory VII. at the end of 
the eleventh century, and promulgated as a papal 
declaration of principles in the Bull "unam 
sanctam" of Boniface VIII., at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

This ultramontane theory of the Papacy, now 
a matter of necessary belief in the Roman Church, 
was not universally accepted in the middle ages 
and Reformation times/ Especially was it dis- 
owned and repudiated in France and England, as 
is shown by what is known as the "Gallican posi- 
tion," and the vote of the English Convocations of 
Canterbury and York in the reign of Henry 
VIII., when these representative bodies of the 
Church almost unanimously disallowed the papal 
claim to divine supremacy. 

The Church had built herself up on the frame- 
work of the Roman Empire, especially in the 
West, and, inheriting the traditions of the Empire, 
had looked to the Bishop of Rome as the adminis- 
trative head of Christendom, as the Caesar had 
been of the political world in the olden time. 

England had received the Gospel-seed in very 
early times, when Britannia was regarded as the 
farthest bounds of the world. Missionaries were 
few, and their efforts were weakened by the unset- 
tled condition of the country; but yet there was 
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Christianity in Britain, having an Eastern origin, 
through Gaul, while the contemporaries of the 
Apostles were still alive. This Christianity, how- 
ever, was destined to be absorbed by the stronger 
mission of Augustine in the sixth century, rest- 
ing as it directly did upon Borne and the civiliza- 
tion of the West for its support, and finally it 
received organization and recognized incorpora- 
tion into the Patriarchate of the West, through 
the genius, influence and strong guiding hand of 
Archbishop Theodore, a little less than a hundred 
years after the arrival of Augustine. From that 
date onward, with various conditions of relation- 
ship, from the most friendly to the most hostile, 
and at all the stages between these extremes, Eng- 
land continued to be a part of the Patriarchate of 
Borne. 

Thus we find her, at the accession of Henry 
VIII. to the throne, in A. D. 1509, owning legal 
and canonical obedience to the Pope as the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical head over Christendom in 
practical jurisdiction and administration. Noth- 
ing seemed less likely for years after Henry's 
accession, than a rupture with Borne. 

Julius II. had given him, by dispensation, his 
brother's widow to be his wife, and with her he 
was apparently living in happiness. Henry had 
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entered the field of theological controversy against 
Luther, and won the commendation of the Pope, 
Leo X., and a more permanent reward in the title 
granted to him of "Defender of the Faith." Eng- 
land's relations with Kome were of the most cor- 
dial character for more than twenty years after 
Henry's accession. 

The Pope, strange as it may seem to say this, 
was the ultimate cause of the troubles which gave 
England the coveted opportunity of breaking with 
Rome in a canonical and constitutional manner, 
and setting herself free to reform herself by an 
appeal to Scripture and antiquity as the ground 
and justification of her action. 

When Henry, Prince of Wales, was a mere 
lad, his father, Henry VII., applied to the Pope 
(Julius II.) for a dispensation for his son to 
marry Katharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur's 
widow, who had brought a very rich dower into 
England. Such a marriage was directly against 
the specific prohibition of God. It was a direct 
violation of the divine law, as the Roman Church 
then held, and holds to-day. Legitimate authority 
can dispense from the obligation to obey ecclesias- 
tical regulations — that is, mere human enact- 
ments, but no earthly power, secular or sacred, 
can set aside God's commands, and declare that 
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they may be broken with impunity. This very 
thing the Pope did, and all went well for a time — 
for years; but at length, Henry, now king, grew 
weary of his wife, older than himself, and his 
impatience was aggravated by his love for another, 
whom he wished to wed. 

The king pleaded that his marriage with 
Katharine, notwithstanding the papal dispensa- 
tion, was null and void ab initio, because it con- 
travened the express law of God ; and, moreover, 
that God had shown His displeasure by cutting 
off in infancy the many children whom his wife 
had borne to him, save one; a daughter, Mary, 
afterwards queen. 

Under these circumstances, Henry applied to 
the Pope (Clement VII.) for a divorce from 
Katharina As touching the Pope, the case was 
embarrassed with two paramount difficulties, the 
one theoretic and the other practical. The only 
ground on which the divorce could be granted was 
that the marriage was unlawful, as forbidden by 
the word of God ; but Julius II., by his dispensa- 
tion, had interfered, and declared that it was law- 
ful. If, then, Clement VII. listened to Henry's 
plea, and granted the divorce on the alleged ground 
of divine prohibition, he contradicted his prede- 
cessor. 
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Again, Katharine of Aragon was the maternal 
aunt of Charles V., and Charles V. was master of 
Kome, and held the Pope in honorable captivity. 
The position was a delicate one, and, however will- 
ing Clement might have been to contradict and 
stultify Julius II., he did not dare to incense the 
great Emperor of Germany, Charles V, 

In this dilemma the Pope sought refuge in 
procrastination. He hoped that delay would bring 
him release from his perplexity and difficulties. 
He appointed commission after commission. He 
heard the case, now in Italy, and now in England. 
He deputed eardinals singly,, and cardinals in con- 
cert, to represent him ; but still no conclusion was 
reached, and after years of weary and impatient 
waiting, without gaining the slightest satisfaction, 
the king grew angry. At this juncture, Thomas 
Cranmer appears upon the scene. 

He comes before us, almost, as we would say, 
by accident, and thenceforward his name is inti- 
mately connected with the religious history of 
England for nearly thirty years. 

The occasion out of which grew his introduc- 
tion to the king, his relation to the divorce, and 
his advancement ultimately to the See of Canter- 
bury and his official leadership in ecclesiastical 
affairs until the accession of Mary in 1553, was 
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a casual meeting with Gardiner and Fox, respect- 
ively Secretary of State and Lord High Almoner. 
In the course of an evening's conversation on "the 
king's business/' as the divorce suit was called, 
at Cranmer's place of sojourn in the country, 
where he was stopping with his pupils, he stated 
his view of the matter, which was carried to the 
king's ears. The solution seemed so reasonable 
and satisfactory, that Henry at once removed 
Cranmer from Cambridge, where he was a fellow 
and tutor, and established him in his own house* 
hold. 

Cranmer's resolution of the difficulties which 
embarrassed the divorce, was simply this: that, as 
the marriage with a brother's widow was contrary 
to the divine law, no papal dispensation could 
authorize the union, and, consequently, the alleged 
marriage of Henry and Katharine had never been 
a marriage, and was, as the lawyers say, "null and 
void ab initio." It was only necessary, then, Cran- 
mer argued, to obtain theological, canonical and 
legal declarations on the points involved, and the 
question would be finally settled. The king would 
be, in the eyes of the world, a single man, a 
bachelor, and free to marry whomsoever he chose. 

This was all that the self-indulgent king cared 
for. His heart was set upon marrying Ann 
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Boleyn, and securing, if God so willed, a male heir 
to the throne* 

From the hour that Henry heard of Cranmer's 
view of the case, his fortune was made. He 
becomes perforce at once a conspicuous figure 
among the great men of the time, and ultimately, 
on the death of Warham, in 1532, he was advanced 
to the Primacy in the following year. 

The purpose of the king in promoting Cran- 
mer, a simple priest, over the heads of all the pre- 
lates and eminent ecclesiastics in England, was 
largely personal and selfish* He desired to have 
in the See of Canterbury, the man who would, in 
the highest spiritual Court of the realm, set him 
free to marry the object of his infatuation, Ann 
Boleyn. His wish was gratified, when, on the 23d 
of May, 1534, the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
final judgment that the king and queen, having 
never been by the divine law man and wife, are 
set free from the aforesaid pretended marriage. 

This act, so shameful and cruel and repulsive, 
opens to public view the drama of the Anglican 
Reformation, since it publicly proclaimed Eng- 
land's repudiation of the canonical and legal juris- 
diction of the Papal See. Much was to be done 
in the way of legislation, both by Convocation, the 
Church's legislature, and by Parliament, that of 
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the State, before this end could be accomplished. 
During many centuries the Court of Eome had 
been connecting England to Italy by bulls, and 
briefs, and claims, and commissions, as a ship 
attaches a barge by cables and ropes, and time was 
required to release the captive, and repeal the 
intricate and complex legislation. 

The first act in the drama may be summed up 
in the declaration solemnly given and recorded by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York in 
1534, that the Bishop of Kome has not, by divine 
law or right, any more jurisdiction within the 
realm of England than any other foreign Bishop. 
The principle here stated is simply the truth that 
in the Church of Christ there is on earth no one 
personal source of jurisdiction, but that within 
each nation the local episcopate is the sovereign 
authority under Christ, subject to appeal to the 
universal Church represented in a General 
Council. 

This was the advance made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the wonderful thing was that, 
through the strong and masterful character, the 
iron will, the unbridled passions and the vices and 
remorseless cruelty of Henry, the blessed result 
was reached; that the separation from the See of 
Eome was accomplished in a canonical, constitu- 
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tional and legal manner, without revolution or the 
violation of any Catholic principle which bound 
England to the past, and left her as truly a part 
of the universal Church as she had ever been. 

Two indisputable facts are to be observed and 
emphasized in connection with Henry VTIL's 
association with the Kef ormation in England. 
First, we must, under God, thank two Popes for 
it: Julius II., who dared to suspend God's law, 
for the marriage of Henry; and Clement VII., 
who vacillated about granting the divorce, which 
Henry passionately demanded until his patience 
was exhausted, and his imperious will and 
unbridled appetites would brook no further delay. 

Second, Henry seems to have been raised up 
by the divine hand, like Pharaoh, that through his 
wickedness the great purpose of God might be 
accomplished in restoring His Church to her prim- 
itive condition of soundness in the faith and 
Catholicity of position. 

As Henry was by natural disposition and edu- 
cation, he never would have broken with Eome. 
He was a thorough papalist in all his sympathies. 
He was a tyrant, cruel, rapacious, self-indulgent 
He even loved the corruptions and abuses of the 
mediaeval Church, since he said as much in his 
answer to Luther. In this way, the wrath of man, 
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nay, the sins of a wicked tyrant, were made, over- 
ruled, to praise God. Henry's quarrel with the 
Pope on purely selfish and personal grounds, won 
him over to give the sanction of the crown to all 
the measures of reform which set the Church of 
England free from foreign control, and restored 
her to national independence. 

Contrast this result with what happened on 
the Continent, where revolution characterized the 
movements. Luther and Calvin each in turn 
broke with the past, and organized on brand new 
principles of their own invention, systems which 
they stamped with their own names, Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. Back of these systems, as they 
came into being in the sixteenth century, there is 
no past. Martin Luther is behind the one, and 
John Calvin is behind the other; and when you 
have said that you have said all that can be said. 
They are strictly and absolutely personal in their 
character. One man in each case dominated and 
overshadowed them. The Church of England, on 
the other hand, left the reign of Henry VIII. in 
1547 as that reign had found her, save and except- 
ing that she had resumed her national independ- 
ence which Magna Charta had guaranteed to her, 
when, in 1215, she had spurned the foot of the 
Papal Legate, Pandulf, resting on her unworthy 
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monarch's neck, and declared that she was free. 
Monarch, Lords and Commons, Bishops and 
inferior orders, Cathedrals, Courts secular and 
spiritual, remained as they had been. Only papal 
domination had been dismissed, and that had been 
effected with the consent of all orders lawfully 
obtained. The whole nation was within the 
embrace of the Church of England. All owned 
allegiance to her hierarchy, and all worshipped at 
her altars. As now there are divergent schools of 
thought and practice within the Church, so then 
there were differences of preference and opinion 
within the ecclesiastical body, and this national 
unity continued, be it remembered, for a quarter 
of a century, when Rome began the lamentable sin 
of schism by excommunicating the Sovereign, and 
ordering her subjects to leave the Church of their 
fathers, and by setting up rival altars of her own. 
Geneva quickly followed the evil example of 
Borne, and together they have united in hostility 
to the legitimate Church of the land, sound in doc- 
trine, Catholic in polity and practice, and pure 
and uncorrupt in manners. They have united in 
hostility to her ever since. 

I am not unmindful of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and other incidental changes which 
took place in Henry's reign; but these measured 
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in no way affected the integrity of the Church. 
They are most of them matters to be deplored, and 
prove the wickedness of the king and the greed and 
rapacity of his courtiers. 

We pass to the reign of Edward VI. (1547- 
1553). As his death occurred when he was less 
than sixteen years of age, he can scarcely be held 
responsible for what was done either in Church 
or state. The measures and transactions were the 
acts of his counsellors, under the leadership, first 
of the king's uncle, the Duke of Somerset, and 
afterward of the Duke of Northumberland. 

During Edward's sovereignty, Archbishop 
Cranmer's strength and weakness conspicuously 
appear, the weakness developing itself as foreign 
ecclesiastics flocked to the English Court from the 
Continent and brought him under their influence, 
and political intrigues involved him in contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, which must have 
degraded him before the bar of his own conscience, 
and prepared him for the wretched fate which 
overtook him in affixing his signature to the recan- 
tations, which his enemies wrung from him, before 
they burned him at the stake. 

The second aqt of the drama of the Anglican 
Reformation is included in the reign of Edward 
VI. In the first act, in Henry VIIL's reign, the 
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ecclesiastical connection with Rome, which had 
grown up during the Middle, Ages, was severed by 
the concurrent action of the Crown, the Convoca- 
tions, and the Lords and Commons ; the Bible was 
translated into English ; and the services were in 
a fragmentary way made accessible to the people 
in the King's Primer, the Bishop's Boole, and the 
King's Booh. Doctrinal questions were only inci- 
dentally touched. Cranmer is in name the chief 
ecclesiastical actor, but in reality the dominating 
will and masterful character of the king ruled the 
Primate. 

In the second act, Cranmer comes forth 
released from the control of the king, but con- 
spicuously the victim of circumstances and the 
subordinate of stronger men in the spheres of 
religion and politics. His strength and weakness 
appear, first the one, and secondly the other, and 
both his strength and weakness are overruled by 
God for the welfare of His Church. 

The strength of Cranmer in his relation to the 
Reformation in England, lay in his natural gifts 
of a good understanding, an exquisite liturgical 
discernment and taste, and an aptitude for busi- 
ness; and also in his university training, and his 
excellent knowledge of Ecclesiastical and Civil 
law. He commanded the use of the pen of a ready 
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writer, and his style, both in Latin and English, 
was chaste and pure. In private life he was free 
from reproach, and as a man, apart from his public 
misfortunes or grievous faults, he was respectable. 
Cranmer's weakness arose from natural defects 
of character, and from the force of circumstances 
suddenly, without premonition, placing him in a 
situation for which he was wholly unprepared, and 
where he, almost of necessity, made the mistakes 
of his life. He passed by most sudden transition 
from the quiet of a university tutor's occupation, 
to be the leading spirit in the "king's business." 
He entered almost without his consent into the 
current of public affairs, as the servant, one may 
venture to say the slave, of a tyrant, and the eddy 
drew him on with irresistible power to do and 
sanction many things which he knew were wrong, 
and thereby sear his conscience, as it were with a 
red hot iron, and deaden his spiritual life and 
sense. If one looks at Cranmer in association 
with Henry VIII. for nearly seventeen years, he 
will not be surprised to see him the puppet of for- 
eign reformers and adventurers, and the victim 
of political fortune-hunters and demagogues in the 
reign of Edward VI., nor for the appalling 
tragedy in the reign of Mary with which his career 
ends. 
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The reign of Edward, as a whole, shows the 
triumph of the reaction against Mediaeval Eome. 
This was mainly caused, after we leave the orig- 
inal revolt from the abuses and corruptions of the 
old regime, by the greed of the courtiers and the 
nobles for Church spoils, and by the influx of for- 
eign refugees. The first motive was so strong, 
that in Mary's reign, when the papal school was 
victorious, and Rome's claims were again allowed, 
the one exception to putting things back as they 
were in King Henry's time, was the restoration 
to the Church of her property. So powerful was 
the love of money, that the most devout believers 
in the Pope's supremacy refused to surrender 
ecclesiastical lands or wealth. They would do all 
else, but that one thing they would not do. 

The work of spoliation was not completed 
when King Henry died, and hence the school 
opposed to Eome was strengthened by the desire 
on the part of many to rob the Church of all that 
could be seized and appropriated, when and while 
the boy king reigned. 

The foreigners not only came over to England 
in increasing numbers during the six years of 
Edward's reign, but they were given preferment 
in the universities and the Church, and their influ- 
ence told with disastrous effect upon the Primate 
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and others near him, and upon many in the court 
and in the humbler walks of life. 

The lustre of Cranmer's genius as a liturgiolo- 
gist, and his strength in the old learning, the his- 
tory, theology and legal knowledge of the past, are 
conspicuously shown in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., one of the grandest ecclesiastical 
achievements of all time. Its treasures are largely 
stored in our present Book of Common Prayer, 
and we may say that in the opinion of many whose 
judgment commands the highest respect, where we 
have departed from it in later revisions we have 
lost ground and gone back from primitive sound- 
ness and Catholic antiquity, to modern individual- 
ism and laxity and weakness. 

The mischievous influence of foreign reform- 
ers from Switzerland and Germany is manifest 
in the demand for a revision of what we may truly 
call "our incomparable liturgy" of 1549, almost 
as soon as it found its way into the hands of the 
people. These troublesome spirits, under the plea 
of greater simplicity and larger room for the exer- 
cise of individual liberty, began at once to find 
fault with details of ritual and worship, and so 
far succeeded that a Second Prayer Book was 
compiled and issued just prior to Edward's death. 
With marvellous inconsistency, the authors of the 
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Second Book placed their imprimatur upon the 
First, as free from doctrinal error and deserving 
of all praise, and yet this endorsement is in the 
preface of a work intended to supplant the one 
which it commends. This party, which we may, 
for the lack of a better name, call the Protestant 
school within the Church, reached its utmost limit 
of expression, and scored its greatest victory, in 
the Second Prayer Book of this reign. The greed 
for ecclesiastical spoils, the sermons and teaching 
of irresponsible foreign reformers, and the weak- 
ness of the Primate, contributed to this deplorable 
result In the line of declension, the restless agi- 
tators from Scotland, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Poland and Italy, in association with Eng- 
lish malcontents, were preparing to advance to 
another stage of reformation and purification, 
when the hand of God interfered, and the boy king 
died in July, 1553. Had he lived, there is little 
reason to doubt that the Church of England would 
have run great risk, in so far as the action of the 
State can go, of losing her Candlestick, of drop- 
ping out of the Catholic body, and becoming an 
Anglican schism, a Cranmerian sect 

But God ordered otherwise; and in the reign 
of Mary the third act in the drama of the English 
Eeformation is presented to us. It is not my pur- 
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pose to dwell upon it longer than to say a few 
further words about Cranmer, and to place these 
frightful years from 1553 to 1558 in their proper 
relation to our Reformation as a whole. 

Cranmer dies at the stake, and his fate brings 
ineffable disgrace upon his enemies in State and 
Church. They knew from the outset what they 
meant to do. They took advantage of his weak- 
ness, and drew from him, under the bribe of sav- 
ing his life, recantation after recantation, and 
then, when they had unmanned him, degraded 
him, disgraced him, they slew him. They played 
with him as a cat does with a mouse which she has 
wounded. The scene is ineffably dark, and the 
thick darkness covers, while it does not hide, the 
unhappy queen and her counsellors, and all who 
had a share in the dreadful tragedy. The only 
gleam of sunshine there is to illumine the scene, 
is the light which falls upon the sufferer as he 
recants and disavows his recantations, and 
stretches his right hand from the stake into the 
flames. Before one condemns Cranmer for his 
pusillanimity when he was about to die, let him 
put himself in the ex-Primate's place, and ask 
himself what he would do in the same situation. 
It is difficult to answer. The misfortune of Cran- 
mer has been that injudicious friends and 
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admirers have called him a "Martyr," and painted 
his portrait without a blemish. His heroism at 
the last atones for his cowardice in the days which 
preceded his execution, but it does not canonize 
him, nor lift him to the rank of "the noble army 
of martyrs." 

Cranmer's faults lie back of his death scene. 
They disfigure his life from the time he becomes 
the royal favorite and tool. They were worse, far 
worse, than the final weakness, because they were 
deliberate, and were not committed under the 
stress of so frightful a temptation as the hope of 
rescuing himself from the flames, and saving his 
life. Had he refused to yield to Henry's imperi- 
ous will, or acquiesce in the wickedness of 
Edward's courtiers, he would probably have lost 
his preferments, and been, at the worst, 
imprisoned ; but as to this he was not certain, and 
the good, true man never does what he knows to 
be wrong because he may suffer if he refuses. His 
contemporaries knew Cranmer, and measured 
him; and hence they never recognized him as a 
leader, as one who is worthy of a following, and 
will win success. So far as his faults are con- 
cerned, God overruled them, as He did Henry's 
wickedness, to the advantage of the Anglican 
Eeformation. Henry's absolute want of integrity 
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led him, in order to gratify his wishes, to sacrifice 
his preferences and convictions in giving the sanc- 
tion of the Crown to a policy which he disliked, 
and to measures of which he disapproved; and 
Cranmer's faults so discredited him in the estima- 
tion of all estates of the realm, that he failed to 
secure their allegiance as their leader. 

Had it been otherwise, had Cranmer been a 
Martin Luther, or a John Calvin, or even a John 
Knox, he might have drawn around him a follow- 
ing which in the evil days of Edward would have 
broken loose from all control, and become the sect 
of Thomas Cranmer. His faults and weakness of 
character perhaps saved us from this catastrophe, 
while his strong points in genius, learning, and 
conservative sympathies, helped us to make our 
appeal in deed as well as in word, in the Prayer 
Book of 1549. 

Instead of a personal leader, our Reformation 
had a citadel, a tower of strength, a haven of rest, 
in our Book of Common Prayer. It was in print, 
and it was in use. It summed up polity, Sacra- 
ments, worship, and devotion. It claimed to rest 
upon the warrant of Scripture, and the Bible was 
an open book in the services of the Church to vin- 
dicate that claim. Destruction is easy. In the 
wild storm, preservation and construction are 
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hard. These difficult tasks, which God set the 
English Church to accomplish, she performed; 
and to Cranmer we are largely indebted for the 
blessed result. 

The drama of the Anglican Keformation ran 
on through Mary's reign, and the Papalists, that 
school, I mean, which accepted Papal Supremacy 
in the English Church, were in the ascendant, and 
the Protestant school was under their rivals' feet. 
The old mediaeval status was restored, with the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Kome once more 
allowed and accepted. But we must not make the 
mistake, the crucial mistake, to suppose that one 
Church went out with Edward and another 
Church came in with Mary. This was not the 
case, any more than it is true that one nation goes 
out when the Kepublicans cease to rule the United 
States, and a new one comes in when the Demo- 
crats take their places. We are one nation, but 
there are parties which divide the preferences of 
our people. So in Queen Mary's time, the Eng- 
lish Church was one; but there were divergent 
schools of thought and conviction within the one 
Church. They were all subject to the same 
Bishops, and they worshipped at the same altars. 
In Edward's reign the Protestant school was in 
power, and Cranmer ruled ; in Mary's, the Papal- 
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ist school came to the front, and Cranmer was 
burned. 

The one English Church continued unbroken 
in its integrity, including, we may say, the entire 
English people within its embrace, until about the 
twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth, when the Bishop 
of Kome excommunicated the queen, and ordered 
all who would obey him to leave the lawful, canon- 
ical and Catholic Church of England, and organize 
a schism. 

Then, in 1570, the Church of Rome, a foreign 
Church on English soil, went out from us, because 
they were not of us, and formed a separate com- 
munion; and became, as they have been justly 
termed, "the Italian Mission." 

My task is done, so far as the prescribed limits 
of my subject go, but I may venture to give com- 
pleteness to the discussion by passing with rapid 
step to the final act, which concludes the Anglican 
Reformation with the Savoy Conference in 1662, 
in the reign of Charles II. 

Between Mary's reign, which ended in trouble 
and disaster in 1558, lie the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., Charles I., the Commonwealth, and then 
the Restoration brings us to the Savoy Conference 
and the Act of Uniformity which made the Prayer 
Book, essentially as it is to-day, a part of the 
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Statute law of England, Convocation having 
previously set its seal of approbation to the Book. 

Thus the Church, as she was in 1662, and not 
in 1552, becomes the Ecclesia Docens of the West 
The Commonwealth and the reign of Cromwell 
and Presbyterianism and of the Independents, had 
taught the Church the value of her Catholic herit- 
age, and the inestimable worth of her Book of 
Common Prayer, and she resolved to hold them 
fast, and strengthen the ties by which she held 
them in loyalty to God's word, and apostolic and 
primitive antiquity. 

The English Keformation as a completed 
result presents in our Communion in the Mother 
Church across the ocean, and in our own Church 
in the United States, the only instance in which 
corruptions have been cured, abuses corrected, and 
false teaching expelled, without breaking organic 
connection with the mighty past, and dissolving 
union with the Catholic Church. 

This is a wonderful fact. There has never 
been anything like it in history. The continuity 
of the Church of England remains unbroken, and 
she is Reformed, Catholic, Primitive, Scriptural, 
while everywhere else the Church is unreformed, 
disloyal to her Lord in her polity, as in Rome, or 
quiescent in inactivity through oppression, as in 
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the East, or in fragments in innumerable bodies 
of as many names, whose ancestry is of yesterday, 
or, at the longest, three hundred years. 

We alone stand erect upon our feet, rest on 
the sure foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner 
Stone; with the faith purged from additions, the 
Sacraments administered in their integrity, and 
our polity, as Christ left it, when He invested the 
eleven with His divine Charter of government 
(St Matt, xxviii. 18). 

It is our tremendous heritage to be in these 
respects alone. The dignity is grand ; the respon- 
sibility is awful. We are the hope of the whole 
earth. I say this, not with pride or ostentation, 
but with the prof oundest sense of the burden of 
duty which God thus devolves upon us, and the 
zeal, devotion, loyalty, and large-heartedness in 
spirit and gifts, which He expects from us in 
return. 

The near future must make larger demands 
upon us than we now can forecast. The events of 
1898, to go no further than the Roman Com- 
munion, have set in operation causes which must 
ere long affect her to the very centre. "Ameri- 
canism," as a force in the Papal monarchy, has 
received an impulse and a name to live and grow, 
which we are not now in a condition to measure. 
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For three hundred years and more, Italians 
have, with scarcely an exception, occupied the 
papal throne, and the rule has been ultramontane, 
monarchical, narrow, far away from modern 
thought and feeling and sympathy ; and under the 
prestige of such influences, the Latin Communion 
has been putting up the bars, and shutting the 
doors against foreign intrusion, in issuing new 
decrees of additions to the faith, and fresh bulls 
of self-assertion as to her lordship and ownership 
of the whole world. 

Our acquisitions in the South and far East 
have introduced new elements into the problem 
of Rome ? s system with which she must deal her- 
self, but we may hope that God will overrule all 
for good. The mediaeval armor has been shattered. 
The wearer may cast it off ere long in whole or in 
part, and come forth into the light of day, and an 
American Pope may wear the triple crown. 

With such a future, or something like it, our 
Anglican Communion has the vantage ground in 
dealing, as to its demands and opportunities. We 
stand alone, we hold in trust God's choicest treas- 
ures for mankind. This spiritual wealth in polity, 
faith, Sacraments, liturgy, with God's Word as 
their foundation, is our precious heritage. It 
comes to us through continuity of transmission 
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from Apostolic times to the present hour. Our 
fathers in the faith rescued it by a legitimate and 
constitutional Keformation from corruption and 
dissipation and loss, by the struggles of more than 
a century, begun in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
concluded in that of Charles II., and handed down 
to us the priceless legacy; so that we can look 
across to Lambeth, and see in the Chair of Canter- 
bury to-day as real a successor of Augustine, as 
was Anselm, or Warham, or Pole; and he shelters 
the same divine gifts for the world, which they 
held in trust for posterity, for us. Let us never 
forget that we are trustees for mankind, and that 
we must not for any bribe in the specious form of 
a pseudo charity, or the fallacious sentimental 
schemes of so-called Christian Unity, betray our 
lofty and unique position as the custodians of 
God's spiritual gifts to men, and sell our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 
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HOOKER AND THE POST-REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 

Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttlb, D.D., 
Bishop of Missouri. 

I AM called on to speak of "Hooker and the Post- 
Reformation Period." As "Post" means 
"after," I suppose we of to-day may not be counted 
entirely out of the PostrReformation Period. 
Then perhaps what I have to say may naturally 
fall under three heads: I. — The itan, Hooker. 
II. — The Immediate Post-Reformation Period as 
connected with him. III. — The more distant 
Post-Reformation Period, and even as connected 
with ourselves. 

I. RICHARD HOOKER. 

He was born the year in which Queen Mary 
ascended the throne of England, 1553. He was 
five years old when Queen Elizabeth acceded, 
1558 ; and died in 1600, three years before Eliza- 
beth's death. His was not a long life ; only forty- 
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seven years, and it may be said to have been all 
included in the reign of Elizabeth. He wrote four 
books of his great work on Ecclesiastical Polity 
before the year 1592, that is, before he was thirty- 
nine years old. This was more than three hundred 
years ago. Perhaps the popular conviction that 
now is the only time, and America the only place, 
where and when zealous youth has had a chance to 
distinguish itself, is not altogether tenable. In 
the bright galaxy of stars making the constellation 
known as the "Elizabethan Age of English Litera- 
ture," Hooker's is by no means of inferior magni- 
tude. Spenser was born the same year with him, 
1553, and died the year before him, 1599. 
Raleigh was born the year before him, 1552 ; and 
died eighteen years after him, 1618. Bacon was 
born eight years after him, 1561 ; and died twenty- 
six years after him, 1626. Shakespeare was born 
eleven years after him, 1564; and died sixteen 
years after him, 1616, being only fifty-two years 
old. These are great names ; and Hooker, for the 
depth of his learning, the philosophic power of his 
mind, and the persuasiveness and eloquence of his 
style, living alongside of them, is not unworthy to 
be counted among them. The closing sentence of 
his First Book of Ecclesiastical Polity is one of 
the noblest ever penned by man : 
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"Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power; both Angels and men and creatures of 
what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy." 

Distant far will be the day, and it shall be one 
when darkness hath covered the earth and gross 
darkness the people, ere these words shall have lost 
their power to stir lawyers to a renewal of earnest 
fealty to their noble profession; to rouse philoso- 
phers to deeper quest for the source, and aim, and 
scope, and intertwining of things ; to warn theol- 
ogians to have care against the seductions of sel- 
fishness and narrowness though apparelled in the 
seemly habiliments of conscience and truth; to 
summon citizens to a more devoted loyalty to their 
government and country; and to guide Christians 
and Churchmen along the lines of faith and hope 
and love calculated to bring about the unity which 
godly and Christ-like souls are always yearning 
for. 

Hooker and Shakespeare married the same 
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year, 1582. But Hooker was twenty-nine; Shake- 
speare only eighteen. Both married young women, 
rather older than themselves. The disparity in 
ages did not work well. We are sorry, and we are 
glad. Sorry, that men whom we so highly honor, 
and whom we have learned deeply to love, failed 
to experience the unspeakable peace and comfort 
that a happy home ensures. Glad, because we can- 
not escape the reflection that criticisms, and per- 
haps objurgations domestic, impelled Shakespeare 
to go up to London away from his little native 
town to become the mighty dramatic genius of the 
world; and compelled Hooker, for his best pleas- 
ures of peace, to resort to his writing-desk and 
books. The completest felicities of connubial 
harmony, ordinary observation hath discovered, do 
not always best evoke great intellectual gifts, or 
promote high intellectual work. To the violin 
strings and bow of this earthly existence they may 
do such a thing as contribute too much of smooth- 
ness and easiness; and celestial harmonies and 
inspiring strains may be smothered in the smooth- 
ness ere they are born. We may think thanks, 
then, and even smile in the thinking, if Mistress 
Anne Hathaway and Mistress Joan Churchman 
did scold some in the home, for perhaps their sorry 
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rudenesses of interruption were really the needed 
rosin on the bow. 

Quaint Isaac Walton, whom all anglers delight 
in, tells of Hooker's wooing, though the greatest 
part thereof seems to have fallen to the lot of the 
future mother-in-law. Hooker at twenty-eight, a 
fellow at Oxford, was appointed to preach at 
St. Paul's, London. The inn where he stopped 
was kept by a Mr. Churchman. Mrs. Churchman 
was the motherly housekeeper. Mr. Hooker was 
wet and tired and had caught a cold, and fell to 
her care. Walton shall tell the rest: "Mrs. 
Churchman's curing him of his late distemper and 
cold was so gratefully apprehended by Mr. Hooker 
that he thought himself bound in conscience to 
believe all that she said ; so that the good man came 
to be persuaded by her, 'that he was a man of 
tender constitution;' that 'it was best for him to 
have a wife that might prove a nurse to him ; such 
a one as might both prolong his life, and make it 
more comfortable ; and such an one she could and 
would provide for him, if he thought fit to marry.' 
And he, not considering that 'the children of this 
world are wiser than the children of light;' but 
like a true Nathanael, fearing no guile, because he 
meant none, did give her such a power as Eleazar 
was trusted with when he was sent to choose a wife 
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for Isaac; for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to 
London, and accept of her choice; and he did so 
in that or about the year following. Now the wife 
provided for him was her daughter Joan, who 
brought him neither beauty nor portion ; and for 
her conditions, they were too like that wife's, 
which is by Solomon compared to 'a dripping 
house;' so that the good man had no reason to 
'rejoice in the wife of his youth/ but too just cause 
to say with the holy Prophet, 'Woe is me that I am 
constrained to have my habitation in the tents of 
Kedar!'" 

Hooker's marriage brought an end, of course, 
to his Oxford fellowship, and to his lectureship in 
Hebrew, which he held in the University. He 
accepted a living in a country parish, but stayed 
there only two or three years when, in 1585, he was 
appointed Master of the Temple, London. To the 
lawyers gathered in that famous Church he 
preached, as incumbent, every Sunday morning. 
But the afternoon sermon was by Walter Travers, 
who was one of the staff of the Temple. Travers 
was an able man and a good man. But he had been 
trained in Antwerp, where he had become satur- 
ated with love for Calvinism, its doctrine and its 
ways, and with bitter dislike for anything else 
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whatsoever of the name of religion. It must 
be remembered that large numbers of English 
Reformers, to escape persecution and death in 
Queen Mary's reign, had expatriated themselves, 
and formed colonies in Holland and Belgium and 
Germany and Switzerland. Hooker had the high- 
est regard for Calvin and for his theology, but he 
parted company with it wherever it parted com- 
pany with sweet reasonableness. Hooker was also 
a sturdy Protestant, but bitternesses of antagonism 
and denunciation were abhorrent to him. So from 
the first the two Sunday sermons spoke things 
variant and opposed. The afternoon sermon 
echoed with fervid appeals to the sole sovereign 
supremacy of the Scriptures and conscience, and 
with diatribes against popery and all its detestable 
enormities. The forenoon sermon breathed per- 
suasives of devotion to truth of whatever kind, and 
of loving reverence for holiness wherever found. 
The two preachers held private personal confer- 
ences, but with little result of agreement Finally 
Archbishop Whitgift inhibited Travers from 
preaching. Hooker's gentle nature had been much 
stirred up by the controversy, and he avowed his 
intention to write a treatise "in justification," as 
he said, "of the laws of our Ecclesiastical Polity," 
and added that his meaning was "not to provoke 
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any, but rather to satisfy all tender consciences." 
So, out of the Temple dispute grew Hooker's 
immortal work, and we are called on again to 
render thanks for the substantial good wrought by 
seeming adversity. Hooker said he could not 
write as he wished in the din of activity and the 
distraction of controversy forced upon him in so 
conspicuous a place as the Temple Church, and 
begged the Archbishop to relieve him. He was 
sent in 1591 to a peaceful country parish near 
Salisbury, and afterwards to another such an one 
near Canterbury, in which latter one he died. He 
planned his Ecclesiastical Polity to be a treatise in 
eight books. Four books he finished and pub- 
lished in the former parish in 1594 ; the fifth, in 
the latter parish in 1597. The last three books he 
left in manuscript at his death, in 1600. But 
Mrs. Hooker, very much more valuable to English 
literature as rosin, than as trustee and custodian, 
allowed neighboring preachers, perhaps not alto- 
gether friendly, to examine them and dislocate 
them and mutilate them, and they bear the scars 
of the bad treatment to this day. 

With all the Kef ormers, as well in England as 
out of England, Calvinistic doctrines were quite 
the order of the day. But the extremists fiercely 
pushed doctrine to its logical outcome in such a 
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way as to turn out of doors merciful considerate- 
ness and forbearing love. And the bitterness of 
logical polemics sharpened itself into daggers of 
resentment at what we would call little innocent 
things, such as wearing the surplice, the signing 
of the cross in baptism, the use of the wedding 
ring, and even the custom of kneeling at the Holy 
Communion. The contention of the extremists 
was that whatsoever religious thing is done, to be 
lawful and right the doing of it must be explicitly 
commanded in Scripture ; and that Scripture is a 
plain and complete Directory Book, not only of 
Church Doctrine, but also of Church government 
and worship. They put it this way : "The Scrip- 
ture of God is in such sort the rule of human 
actions that simply whatsoever we do and are not 
by it directed thereunto, the same is sin." 

Hooker set himself to show the narrowness and 
unreasonableness of their contention, and gave to 
his Treatise this for an exact name, "Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity." He granted to them, 
with St. Augustine, that Scripture is such an 
ordering of what is right and true and good that 
whatsoever "is not grounded on Scripture or on 
some reason not contrary to Scripture," the same 
may be sin. This was his habit: to agree with 
his adversaries so far as he could in loyalty to 
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truth, and then plainly and firmly to show them 
why agreement could not go farther. 

Hooker was a scrupulously honest foe. Not 
once in his writings can there be found misquot- 
ation, or garbled quotation, or manipulated quot- 
ation, or unfair presentment in any way, of his 
adversary's position; a righteous and worthy 
example to be commended to all controversialists. 
He was always the gentle-man. Kindness of good 
will and allowance makings of considerate courtesy 
shine unintermittingly in his style of speech and 
method of retort. Acidity and acridity were 
weapons unknown to his armoury. Yet he did not 
lack humor. Witness this sentence: "As if the 
way to be ripe in faith is to be raw in wit and 
judgment" Or witness this: The Extremists 
claimed that the Church of England was only half 
reformed; that the meretriciousness of popery 
should be stripped to the bareness of rigid sim- 
plicity ; that to make a crooked stick straight, one 
must first bend it into a crook the opposite of its 
present crook; their motto was, Contraria con- 
trariis curentur, not as Hahneman in after years 
prescribed for medicine, similia similibiLS curenr 
tur. Hooker replied, "He that will take away 
extreme heat by setting the body in extremity of 
x>ld shall undoubtedly remove the disease, but, 
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together with it, the diseased too." He was elo- 
quent, but not with the eloquence of rhetorical 
exaggeration. Sound sense and sober wisdom 
never let go the reins held over his fancy and 
imagination. And so it has come to pass that the 
judgment of men and the testimony of history 
have combined to accord to him the distinguished 
appellation by which he is best known, "The 
judicious Hooker." 

II. THE IMMEDIATE POST-REFORMATION PEEIOD 

AS CONNECTED WITH HOOKER. 

Pendulum swinging is a very instructive 
thing. Movements of thought and act among 
men do not stop at the restful centre of 
gravity. They are forever sweeping past and over 
it, and successively to the one side or the other. 
For a thousand years of Christian history the 
Papal Church of Roine had her hands upon the 
pendulum-weight to push it almost as she wished. 
Many were the reasons for this. Some of them 
are: the mighty influence of the name of Eome; 
the power of organization and control inherited by 
the Church from the historic imperialism of the 
State; the practical good sense and sturdy 
orthodoxy of the Western Church contrasted with 
the hair-splitting dialectics and heretical distrac- 
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tions of the Eastern; the affording, to men of 
thought and learning, room and time and support 
for study, reflection, research, and intellectual pro- 
duction; and the wielding of a spiritual sover- 
eignty efficient and beneficent in three directions : 
at one time for the protection of a King against 
his turbulent nobles; at another time for the pro- 
tection of nobles against a tyrannical King — at 
all times for the protection of the right of simple 
manhood ; for in a most democratic way, altogether 
commanding our admiration, the child of unknown 
family and from the humblest home could rise in 
the Church to sit in unquestioned equality of rank 
by the side of the princes of the land. No wonder 
that the Papal Church of Rome stretched out 
grasping hands in 600, under Gregory L, and felt 
them tingle with nervous and muscular vigor 
under Gregory Hildebrand in 1075, and clutched 
the pendulum-weight the closest and pushed it 
farthest under Innocent III. in 1200. 

Then in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
forces gathered in the air, and out of the sea, and 
from the hearts and consciences of men for a push 
and pull of the pendulum sweep in the opposite di- 
rection. These were some of the forces : Memor- 
ies of the sturdy uprising of Wycliffe and Huss a 
hundred years since, and other memories of the 
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Babylonish exile and captivity of Popedom in 
Avignon, with rival Popes and anti-Popes ; resent- 
ment against the selfish rapacity of the religious 
orders, and disgust with the riot of loose morals in 
high and sacred places, as instanced in the life of 
Pope Alexander Borgia; the Pall of Constantino- 
ple, scattering Greek and Hebrew scholars through- 
out Europe; the invention of printing, giving the 
scholars helpful tools to work with and extending 
to the masses means of self-education which they 
had never known before; maritime discoveries, 
chief of which were those of Columbus and Vasco 
de Gama, expanding the thoughts and ambitions 
of men and enlarging their commercial activities ; 
and the transition of the disintegrating feudal 
system into the modern body politic, wherein, 
under the sovereign, the somebodies are not merely 
the two of old, the nobility and clergy, but the 
three estates of the realm, the nobility, the clergy, 
and the people, the business men, the citizens. 
Minds and hearts and consciences were roused. 
Simple manhood had much to feed on and grew 
as it fed. "Might makes right" had to take in 
sail. "Eight makes might" was run up at the 
masthead. The gathered forces many and mighty 
made an amazing push at the old swinging pendu- 
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lum over towards the opposite side. That push, 
writ large, was the Reformation. 

Luther's hand was conspicuous. With it, at 
thirty years of age, in 1517, he penned his theses 
against the papal indulgences and nailed them to 
the gates of Wittenberg. He held it aloft four 
years after at Worms, in token that he could not 
retract, exclaiming: "Here I stand. I cannot 
do otherwise. God help me. Amen." There fol- 
lowed a steady swing toward his side. Then the 
sagacious Church of Rome opened her eyes to note 
her peril. Her wonderful son, Ignatius Loyola, 
founding the Order of Jesuits in 1534, furnished 
an excellent remedy to check her loss of life blood, 
and to repair her strength. In 1545, she sum- 
moned the Council of Trent and kept it in session 
nearly twenty years to hear complaints, and to 
redress some wrongs, and to remove some flagitious 
abuses. And the great pendulum-stroke was 
enough arrested to keep it from swinging so far 
and wide as to catch all Europe in its sweep. 

In England the Reformation was less disrup- 
tive, and more constructive. It was really a 
Re-formation. What, then, was the formation of 
the Christian Church? It was at first, unques- 
tionably, organization and growth by and under 
the Apostles. Then, by testimony of Ecclesiasti- 
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cal history, it was organization and growth under 
the Bishops. Monarchical sovereignty was not 
the rule of organization. It was collective sover- 
eignty. St. James and St. John and St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas each bore a hand equally with St 
Peter in organizing and directing. The inspired 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles shows that. The 
Bishops of Jerusalem and Antioch and Alexandria 
and Constantinople and other Bishops, too, bore 
each a hand equally with the Bishop of Kome in 
organizing and directing. Primitive Church His- 
tory and the Acts of the early Great Councils 
attest that. Each Bishop in his own area of law- 
ful jurisdiction was a spiritual sovereign. The 
college of Bishops gathered in consensus and coop- 
eration was the ultimate spiritual authority. 
Under such rule the Church of England was 
founded, perhaps in Apostolic times, certainly at 
a very early period. It furnished its first Christ- 
ian martyr, in the person of St Alban, about 300. 
In 314 it sent three of its Bishops to the Council 
of Aries in Gaul. Until 597 the early Church 
of England — usually called the British Church — 
under its own Bishops, and its own liturgical wor- 
ship, gotten mainly from the Gallican use, con- 
tinued its independent religious life. Then 
Augustine came over, sent by Gregory I., Bishop 
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of Rome, to be a missionary to the Saxons. The 
Saxons had entered England to help the British 
against their fierce enemies, the tribes of the 
North. They gave good help and then concluded 
that they liked the fair land right well, and would 
stay there and gobble it up. These heathen 
Saxons Augustine came to convert ; a very praise- 
worthy aim. But when he met the British Bishops 
he did not find himself at all in agreement with 
them. They sturdily resisted any imposition of 
foreign authority. The insinuating diplomacy 
and persistent push of Rome, however, in time pre- 
vailed, and the Papal Church secured a dominat- 
ing influence in England which it retained for 
nearly a thousand years. 

In King Henry VIIL's time, the opportunity 
presented itself, in the Providence of Almighty 
God, for terminating such domination in so far as 
it was a usurping Papal supremacy. The moral 
character of Henry VIIL is not to the point I 
hold no brief in defense of his morals or his 
divorce or his life of tandem polygamy. The 
wickedness of the agent, Judas Iscariot, does not 
vitiate the blessedness of salvation by the shed 
blood of the Holy Redeemer. To say that Henry 
VIIL founded the Church of England is utterly 
wide of the mark. In Henry VIII.'s reign, and 
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much helped by the vigor and power of Henry 
VIII., the Church of England was enabled in 
polity to get herself back to the position which she 
had occupied for the first 600 years of the Christ* 
ian era — the position of an independent, self- 
governing, National Church. In subsequent 
reigns, also, she discarded some corrupt doctrines 
and novel practices which had crept in upon her — 
as, the materialistic conception of the real presence 
in the Holy Communion, the denial of the cup to 
the laity, the enforced celibacy of the Clergy, 
prayers to the Saints, and the worship of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Formed in almost, or quite, 
Apostolic times, she becomes now re-formed — that 
is, again formed. And if one asks you, "Where 
was the Church of England before Henry VIII. ?" 
answer him as one of old answered, "Where was 
your face before you washed it this morning ?" 

The swings of the pendulum in England did 
not reach so far as on the Continent. Bishops were 
not swept away. Parishes were not broken up. 
Liturgical worship was not cast out Oscillations 
found no favor in the self-poised will and 
imperious temper of Henry VIII. He seized with 
his own hands the pendulum-weight and held it. 
Woe to the man that tried to swing it out from 
his hands. On the one side he beheaded Fisher, 
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Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More 
because they would not renounce allegiance to the 
Papal Supremacy. On the other, he was ready 
to burn at the stake multitudes who should refuse 
to accept Transubstantiation or any other of the 
Sanguinary Six Articles which he caused to be 
enacted against Reform. Death withdrew his 
hand in 1547, and there was freedom again for 
swinging. The stroke to the one side towards 
Reform followed in King Edward VL's reign; 
then, in 1553, the reaction to the Papal side under 
Queen Mary. With the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1558, all was ready for a full and strong 
swing back to the other extreme. There was fierce 
animosity against everything styled Popish. There 
was eager desire to cut adrift utterly from the past. 
There was burning zeal to make the ipsissima 
verba of Scripture, the rulings of the individual 
conscience and the highly prized inner illumina- 
tion of the Spirit in each soul, to be the sovereign 
controllers of thought and act. 

This was the tendency in the immediate Post- 
Reformation Period which we are considering. 
We readily see how Hooker, with his quiet char- 
acter, sober temper, and judicial mind, although 
in hearty sympathy with Reform, would note the 
harm of its sweep, and why he seized his pen to 
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try to check or steady its movement. His life and 
his writings stood for charity, moderation, steadi- 
ness, patience, reverence. The best work of the 
immediate Post-Reformation was done along these 
lines. Queen Elizabeth helped mightily this good 
work. The Tudor imperiousness was in her 
blood, but she kept it under control, and made tem- 
perateness and stability^ watchwords of behavior. 
And she was wise and brave enough to submit her- 
self once and again to the correction and control 
of that wonderfully sagacious and discreet coun- 
sellor, Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Him and him only 
she steadily retained as her Prime Minister all 
through forty years of her reign; he dying five 
years before the Queen. The Queen's rule, Bur- 
leigh's statesmanship and Hooker's philosophy, 
did what they could to keep down heats and vio- 
lence of rebellion. They aimed to preserve, in 
the hearts of both the zealous Reformers and the 
recalcitrant Papists, loyalty to the realm and 
allowance making toleration of each other. This 
was hard work. For the extreme Protestants 
counted the earth as the Lord's and belonging to 
His Saints, and had no doubt that they were His 
Saints; and deemed it disloyalty to Him and 
treason to truth to suffer any one to see and do dif- 
ferently from what they saw and did. And the 
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extreme Papists, with fervency of inner devotion 
to the old ways and rule, were biting their lips 
enduringly while waiting for the whirligig of time 
to bring some successor of Elizabeth to favor them 
as Queen Mary had favored them. Yet the steady- 
ing forces had their influence. Indeed, for the 
first ten years of Elizabeth's reign there was no 
such thing as a formal schism or an overt act of 
secession. 

May I ask to dwell on this fact for a littla 
Henry VIII. broke with the Pope and turned 
down Papal Supremacy for England in 1534. 
During the thirteen after years of his reign, save 
for some changes and deprivations, Priests 
retained their parishes, and Bishops their sees. 
There were no Church buildings but those of the 
Church of England. Parishioners might vary and 
differ in their thoughts and convictions, but they 
all attended the Parish Church. The same thing 
continued in Edward VI.'s six years of sover- 
eignty. And the same in Queen Mary's five years, 
saving some more changes and deprivations. And 
the same in the first ten years of Elizabeth's 
reign. There were no Presbyterian Churches and 
congregations. There were no Roman Catholic 
Churches and congregations. There were only the 
same old unchanged Church of England Churches 
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and congregations, and everybody, however in 
belief he or she differed from everybody or any- 
body eke, attended and worshipped in the one 
Parish Church of the Church of England. 

In 1568, the Brownists, so called from their 
leader, afterwards styled Independents in England 
and Congregationalists in America, formed the 
first seceding or dissenting congregation. For 
thirty-four years Eeform had been in the air, 
Reform had been more or less believed in, Reform 
had been much disputed about, but nobody had 
broken away from attendance on his own Church 
of England Parish Church. In 1572, the first 
Presbyterian congregation was started. In 1570, 
Pope Pius V. promulgated a bull of excommuni- 
cation against Elizabeth, absolving her subjects 
from their allegiance, and commanding the faith- 
ful to withdraw from fellowship with her and her 
adherents. Then began the Roman Catholic 
schism in England. The Papists then held sepa- 
rate meetings of their own; and set up Churches 
of their own. In England, therefore, it is as clear 
as history can make it that, instead of the Church 
of England being a schismatic body breaking off 
from the Church of Rome, the Roman Catholics 
are schismatics from the primitive, Apostolic, 
Catholic Church of England. 
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In the immediate Post-Reformation Period 
efforts were not wanting to keep the English people 
together in their one old Church. But dissent and 
schism pushed and pulled, in swing and stroke, till 
they had their way and broke up the ancient unity. 

III. THE MOEB DISTANT POST-REFOBMATION 

PEBIOD, AND EVEN AS CONNECTED 
WITH OUESELVES. 

That we belong to the Post-Kef ormation Period 
is not to be denied. And, although we are not 
English people, but Americans to the core, devoted 
to our country and proud of our flag, we are Eng- 
lish-speaking people. Our abstract of title in 
Church lineage is through and from the Church 
of England. Looking back upon her we may learn 
a great deal. Looking around upon ourselves we 
have no cause to grow weary and faint. Looking 
ahead we may have no little hope. 

In the immediate Post-Kef ormation time acts 
of the civil power and persuasives of reason of holy 
men made effort to keep the English people 
together in the faith and worship of the Church. 
The history of the details is most instructive. The 
spirit in which men like Hooker worked was alto- 
gether admirable. It was a spirit of Godly charity 
and brotherly sympathy and wise comprehensive- 
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ness. He himself said : "There will come a time 
when three words uttered with charity and meek- 
ness shall receive a far more blessed reward than 
three thousand volumes written with disdainful 
sharpness of wit." Their work was not easy. 
Opponents professed to be meek and humble; 
Poor Saints of the Lord they called themselves. 
But thev did not hesitate to read into the words, 
"the meek shall inherit the earth," the addition, 
"and they shall proceed incontinently to turn 
everybody else out." 

We, in America, seem to see the Christian 
Church wofully divided and distracted. But is 
she really so much so as it seems ? Suffer some 
considerations pertinent. 

Granted, that it is a sorry state of things to 
look into the United States census and find listed 
more than seven score of denominations, profess- 
ing and calling themselves Christians; and that 
it is bewildering to note scores of prelates on duty 
who cannot properly count themselves American 
Catholic Bishops, because their original invest- 
iture by a foreign potentate and their sworn allegi- 
ance to him make them Roman Catholic Bishops ; 
and just now there has been added a Greek Catho* 
lie Bishop to look after his people in Alaska and 
in the great cities of our land ; and granted that 
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the bewilderment is not lessened by questions of 
the historic authority and validity of Swedish and 
Moravian Sacred Orders. 

Yet, things are not always what they seem. 
Some things, and some persons I well know, are 
not so good as they seem. Some things are not so 
bad as they seem. 

In the first place, here in America, for the first 
time in history, and for the first time since she 
crept out of caves and catacombs in Constantino's 
day, nearly 1,600 years ago, has the Christian 
Church "room and verge enough" for her full, free 
work. Heretofore she had been hampered by the 
sharp superintendence of civil rulers, or by the 
Siamese-twins ligature of conjunction with the 
State. Hooker had no thought of any other 
supremacy in matters of religion than the royal, 
and he writ both supremacy and royal, large; 
although in the authority accorded to Elizabeth 
it was nominated in the bond that royal supremacy 
in spiritual things could go only so far as con- 
sistent with the law of Christ; and although on 
the fore front of Magna Charta itself one ringing 
sentence was, Anglicana Ecclesia libera sit. A 
State-Church is the idea of the Tudor sovereigns, 
and their successors. A Church-State is the Papal 
idea. And in this, strange to say, the Reforming 
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extremists stood in completely with the Pope. 
They wished to abolish all domination except 
Christ's as minutely defined in Scripture. They 
had no use for civil government save as a conve- 
nient organization for enforcing penalties pro- 
nounced by the Discipline of the Saints. A 
Church-State would be their special delight But 
every American, I venture to say, welcomes the 
thought of the 143 "denominations," however dif- 
fering and variant they may be, rather than that 
spiritual penalties, religious disabilities, or Church 
unity should be enforced by the strong arm of 
civil law. Among the 143, is it arrogant to think 
that in our Prayer Book Church is found the com- 
bination, to no ordinary degree, of the reason 
which believes with the belief which reasons; of 
reverent regard for order and antiquity, with large 
liberty of conscience and opinion ; of stout loyalty 
to the essentials of the faith, with wide charity for 
personal practices, preferences, and even preju- 
dices} 

In the second place, while it is disturbing to 
note Bishops in our land who owe ultimate allegi- 
ance to a potentate beyond the sea, yet in a willing 
exercise of American large mindedness and large 
heartedness we ought to make allowances. In 
England, as we have seen, it is plain that Roman 
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Catholics are to be accounted schismatics. Per- 
haps they are to be accounted so here; because the 
abstract of title, as has been said, of American 
Church lineage comes through and from the 
Church of England ; because the claim of English 
colonial descent and English speech is paramount ; 
because our Episcopate in Seabury of Connecticut 
antedates the Roman Catholic Episcopate in Car- 
roll of Maryland by six years. But let us be con- 
tent with saying, perhaps they are schismatics. 
For there are offsets on their side to be made, as, 
in consideration of early Christian settlements in 
such old places as Santa Fe of New Mexico, St. 
Augustine of Florida, and California. Flinging 
no hard words then, let us fall back for comfort 
on the thought that three of the historic Churches 
of Christendom, the Greek Catholic Church (the 
oldest of all), the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the American Catholic Church, are working side 
by side, and as brethren, it may be hoped, leaving 
to time, the only mother of sound judgment and 
discreet dealing, to decide the prevailing right 
Perhaps time will witness the wholesome loosen- 
ing by the American atmosphere of the stoutly 
twisted error that the Bishops of one country can 
be continuously held in dependence upon, and in 
subjection to, the Bishop of another country. 
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Meanwhile the three Churches agree heartily 
together upon the Nicene Creed; two of them 
affirming that it is the sufficient statement of the 
Christian Faith, while the Koman Catholic Church 
would insist, I suppose, on appending the Creed 
of Pius IV. as formulated by the Council of Trent. 
In the third place, the Church in America is 
really a greater body and less divided than some- 
times we think for. What is the Church ? Where 
is the Church ? Who are members of the Church ? 
When one is giving me answer, will he set down 
for his first head, Apostolic Succession ? You need 
not dwell on that. I am with you in that. The 
rightful authority for conferring sacred orders has 
come down in all Christendom through Apostolic 
Succession and Episcopal Succession. Historic 
facts make that very plain. And we have yet to 
hear or know that Hooker's own challenge to the 
Extreme Protestants has ever been answered, "We 
require you to find out but one Church upon the 
face of the whole earth, that hath been ordered 
by your discipline, or hath not been ordered by 
ours, that is to say, by Episcopal regimen, since 
the time that the blessed Apostles were here con- 
versant." Why not, with Hooker, let it rest on the 
solid basis of historic fact, and not catch it up with 
burning zeal and fling it now and then and all the 
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time into the boiling cauldron of doctrinal argu- 
mentation? Mr. McKinley is in the line of the 
rightful, authoritative Presidential Succession. 
Who wants to stop to prove that with keenest dia- 
lectic acumen ? Who does not hasten rather to give 
him his heart and enfold him with sympathy and 
stand by him in patriotism, while prayerfully he 
strives as constitutional ruler to do his duty to the 
seventy millions of his countrymen, and to the 
other millions of Islanders in. the Occident and the 
Orient whom God's Providence seems in a sense 
to have attached to him ? 

Will the second count in the answer be that the 
Clergy are the Church ? The Clergy ! God bless 
them ! They are officers that win battles. They 
are leaders of forlorn hopes. They are assiduous 
and devoted, if unwealthy, benefactors and saviours 
of the sinning, suffering sons of men, in ways that 
heaven knows of, if earth does not always count 
up. But generals are not the army. Leaders 
make not up the host. To play the pawns well is 
the best chess playing. The Church must be an 
Ecclesia laborans as well as an Ecclesia docens. 
So with us in America, the Laity are accorded 
posts of authority, cooperation and responsibility, 
not given to them in Home, or England, or in 
Methodism; and if they are faithful, loyal, help- 
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ful, godly, they become a blessed and blessing 
integral portion of the Prayer Book Church. The 
Clergy and the Laity, the pastors and the people, 
keeping step together, heart with heart, shoulder 
to shoulder, are the stout regulars enranked for 
victorious campaigning. And what though the 
Church sometimes be only marking time? That, 
in itself, is an excellent disciplinary preparation 
for a vigorous forward movement. 

Will the third answer be that the Episcopalians 
are the Church ? I trust, indeed, they are in and 
of the Church. But do you mean by your answer 
that the Episcopalians only are the Church ? Then 
should Hooker's philosophy pass for little worth. 
He counted all the baptized as of and in the 
Church. Kindly scrutinize that list of 143 
denominations. Chief among them are the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Luther- 
ans, the Congregationalists, the "Christians," 
sometimes styled the Campbellites. Are we 
unwilling to stand in with Hooker and say they 
are in and of the Church ? Not only are they bap- 
tized, but, I venture to say, all of them believe, 
and would heartily accept, the Apostles' Creed. 
We cannot, then, count them heretics. Nor are 
they schismatics, in the sense in which the Roman 
Catholics in England are schismatics; because, 
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they have not withdrawn to set themselves up 
under historic Bishops exercising unlawful juris- 
diction. Properly we may not call them Secta- 
rians. For, in the first place, they do not wilfully 
and designedly cut themselves off from what 
Hooker calls "Episcopal regimen." It is early 
education and all-powerful environment that place 
them where they are. In the second place, they 
do not cut themselves off from the Church. They 
are in the Church by baptism. Way, hosts of them 
are in the Church by Scriptural doctrine, by earn- 
est faith, by constant prayer, by fervent love, by 
burning zeal, by holy lives. If by kindly scrutiny, 
and charitable considerateness, and fair count they 
be not heretics, nor schismatics, nor sectarians, 
then where are they but in the Church ? 

What was there wrong, or illogical, or 
unchurchly in the votes of Churchmen in the last 
General Convention in favor of the Huntington 
proposition ? Does it not have in view, wherever 
the way opens, the providing of further supplies 
of doctrine and worship, found most wholesome 
in the lapse of ages, for those already in the 
Church, believers in Holy Scripture and followers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? Does it not look, 
wherever opportunity offers, to the kindly taking 
by the hand those already in the Church by dis- 
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cipleship through Holy Baptism and inheritance 
as children, to bring them nearer to their rightful 
fathers in God, who want to be, I hope, all of them, 
loving fathers in God ? 

May God the Holy Ghost take the swinging 
pendulum into His own hands ! And bring from 
ante-Reformation times, and inter-Reformation 
times, and Post-Reformation times, harmony, 
and unity, and power, and love to the Church Mili- 
tant of which on earth He is the Head ! 

We may be, to change the figure, marking now 
by sight the outside of the Eastern window of some 
mighty Cathedral. The sunshine is bright, but 
there is nothing before us but bits of glass, and 
jointures of lead, and opaque lines, and colors 
uninviting of dull gray and dusty brown. But, 
come inside. Now, the glass bits and the lead 
joints and the dark lines and the dull colors trans- 
mute themselves under heaven's light into a har- 
mony and a brightness and a beauty unspeakably 
glorious. Our Cathedral home courts of Church 
Unity ! Outside, the eye of sight notes not much 
that is inviting. The window sashings are sodden 
things, and distressingly irregular. The window 
casings are badly battered. In vain one looks for 
any glad shining of the light. But from within 
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faith shall minister warmth of comfort and 
splendor of beauty. 

Let us get inside. In faith and hope and love 
let us stay inside. Joy and peace and power and 
inspiration shall be gotten from the stay. 

Or, if we go forth let it be to cast our eyes 
upwards in loving adoration, and mark still by 
faith how the city of the Heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Mother of us all, lies four square ; and that on each 
of the four sides are three gates ; forever provid- 
ing in merciful invitingness far more open doors 
to take in, than fixed walls to shut out, the weary, 
wondering, wandering sons of men, 
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PUSEY AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
PERIOD. 

Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, D.D., 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. 

I A /E have heard in this course of lectures, how 
" ■ the Church was planted in Britain in very 
early times ; met with reverses and almost destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Saxons and Danes; was 
strengthened by the coming of the Monk Augustine 
in 596 ; became consolidated under the great Arch- 
bishop Theodore; was brought in closer connection 
with the Roman See at the time of the Norman 
Conquest; came fully under the dominion of the 
Papacy as its power culminated under Hildebrand 
and Innocent III; was aroused by the voice of 
Wyckliffe to the struggle for its ancient rights; 
passed through its struggle with the Papacy in the 
sixteenth century, maintaining the continuity of 
its organization, its holy orders, and its inherited 
Catholic Faith; emerged from the contest with 
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Puritanism in the seventeenth century ; and then, 
fortifying its Prayer Book with more emphatic 
statements of Catholic doctrine in 1662, completed 
the work of the Reformation. 

During all this period we can but note the lov- 
ing Providence of God, watching over and develop- 
ing the Church, purifying it by its trials and suf- 
ferings and preparing it, freighted as it is with 
the balanced wisdom of the ages and with all the 
endowments and ministries of grace for its devel- 
opment throughout the world, opening now under 
advancing civilization to Christianity as never 
before since the days of Constantine. 

Tonight we are brought to review together 
that remarkable development of spiritual life 
which has taken place in the Church of England 
during the present century ; a movement which has 
so transformed and vivified her anew with 
spiritual life as to seem like a revival of those early 
days when the Church was trembling under the 
Divine afflatus of her lately received Pentecostal 
gifts. 

I. 

In order that we may more fairly estimate this 
work of God's Holy Spirit in our Communion, 
we would first call your attention to the condition 
of the English Church in the century that pre- 
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ceded it We find the Church in the beginning ol 
the eighteenth century, to quote from the historian, 
Wakeman, full of vigorous endeavor, secure in her 
position, bright with hopefulness. Her great 
theologians, Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, Overall and 
Montague, had discriminated and vindicated her 
position as against Papalism and Puritanism. 
"The writings of George Herbert, and Donne and 
Crashaw and Jeremy Taylor had proved that the 
fairest flowers of devout literature could spring 
from the garden of her faith. The lives of holy 
Nicolas Ferrar, and Bishops Juxon, Gunning and 
Ken show that a special type of restrained devo- 
tion, second to none in reality and sacrifice, was 
attainable by her children. The trials which she 
had suffered at the hands of Cromwell and of 
James II. witnessed to her steadfastness and tested 
her reality." It was at this time the great 
Christian Society, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, was founded, and her foreign 
missionary work begun. 

But with the accession, in 1714, of George I., 
and the coming into power of the Whig party, a 
change came over the Church. Most active meas- 
ures were taken to cripple the Church's activity. 
For eleven centuries the Church had met together 
for deliberation and legislative action in Convo- 
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cation. From 1718 to 1850 convocation was prac- 
tically suspended. The living voice of the Church 
was thus suppressed. The erection of fifty new 
churches, voted by Parliament in Queen Anne's 
reign, was changed by the action of the King and 
only twelve were erected. Since the Restoration, 
most of the practical activity of the Church had 
been the work of high Churchmen, and the sup- 
pression of high Churchmanship practically 
meant the suppression of religious energy. The 
plan of appointing four Bishops for the American 
Colonies was shelved. As the century advanced, 
the lower condition of the spiritual life is discern- 
ible. The saintly line of the Carolinian Bishops 
had given place to the classical scholars of the 
Georgian period. The King said all his Bishops 
were gentlemen and probably they were, but the 
visitor to the great hall of Christ Church, Oxford, 
adorned with so many portraits of her distin- 
guished sons, can easily pick out, by their full, 
rubicund countenances, the appointees of the Han- 
overian dynasty from the older divines whose faces 
wear the purified livery of prayer. 

While the clergy as a body lived moral lives, 
yet the saintly ideal of the Priest's life was lack- 
ing. "The patronage lavished upon a worldly- 
minded clergy stimulated the growth of Latitudi- 
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narianism in doctrine and unspirituality in life." 
They came to regard the Church as merely 
a human institution. They had little appre- 
hension of the sacredness of their powers 
or their ministerial priesthood. Their ideas 
of Eucharistic doctrine differed not mate- 
rially from that of Zwingli, seldom rose 
higher than that of Calvin. Thus in this dark 
age of England's Church, we find, along with Clay- 
ton and Hoadley's riotous unbelief, as Dr. Neale 
has said, "a Blackburne running his career at 
York, and a Cornwallis dancing away his evenings 
at Lambeth, till George III. had peremptorily to 
interfere." 

The spirit of the age aided the spiritual paraly- 
sis. It was rationalistic. Canon Liddon says: 
"The eighteenth century was marked by a shallow 
common sense." Also, the hysterical phenomena 
at times attending Wesley's preaching, which the 
good man said he did not know whether to ascribe 
to God or to the devil, made sedate Churchmen 
dread what, under general terms, they called 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm became synonymous 
with piety without morality. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury counseled the famous missionary, 
Heber, on leaving for his work in India to preach 
the Gospel and to put down enthusiasm. Moved 
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by this fear of an emotional religion, preachers 
confined themselves more and more to an inculca- 
tion of morality, and consequently got themselves 
labeled as "formalists/' "dry-as-dusts" and "legal- 
ists." The received ideal sermon of the period, 
as described by Robert Hall, was "a discourse upon 
some moral topic, clear, correct and argumenta- 
tive; in the delivery of which the preacher must 
be free from all suspicion of being moved himself, 
or of intending to produce any emotions in his 
hearers." Blackstone, the well known jurist, has 
given us his experience of the pulpit, when he came 
to reside in London: "As to its morality, it did 
not always rise, in his opinion, to that of Plato or 
Cicero; and as for the religion, it was difficult to 
say whether the preacher believed in the Koran, 
Confucius, or the Bible." 

The religious decadence expressed itself in the 
neglect of the Churches. The old Church build- 
ings of England were thoroughly Catholic, and 
each part of their structure proclaimed some doc- 
trine of the Nicene Faith. The threefold divi- 
sional arrangement into sanctuary, chancel, and 
nave bespoke the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 
The cross-form of the Church proclaimed the truth 
of man's redemption through Christ The nave 
was symbolical of the ship of the Church passing 
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through the waves of the world ; the font, near the 
door, of our entrance into the ark of Christ's 
Church by Baptism. The chancel, filled with the 
white-robed choristers, spoke of the Church in 
Paradise. The Altar evidenced the fact that while 
Christ was reigning in glory, He was yet ever 
present with His people. All this had faded from 
the spiritual side of the eighteenth century. Sym- 
bolism lost its significance. Worship became a 
lost art. 

The late Beresford Hope thus describes the 
condition as existing far into the present century : 
"The aisles were utilized by certain family pews 
or boxes, raised aloft and approached by private 
doors and staircases. The pulpit stood against a 
pillar, with a reading desk and clerk's box beneath. 
There was a decrepit western gallery for the band, 
and the nave was crammed with cranky pews 
of every shape. The whitewashed walls, the 
damp, stone floors, the high, stiff pews, 
with faded red curtains, allotted to all the 
principal houses and farms in the parish, 
the hard benches, without backs, pushed into 
a corner, or encumbering the aisles, where the 
poor might sit, spoke eloquently of the two pre* 
vailing vices of the times — apathy and exclusive- 
ness. The grand old fonts were frequently 
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removed to the rectory garden to serve as flower 
pots, while their place was supplied by a small 
stone basin standing on a pedestal in some remote 
corner of the Church. In the place where once 
the Holy Altar stood, vested in fair array, was to 
be found a mean table with a moth-eaten red cloth 
upon it." The practice of daily service in town 
Churches was given up. Congregations not infre- 
quently sat through the Psalter as well as through 
the Lessons. In the ordinary Parish Church, 
chanting was unknown. Public catchising in the 
afternoon had ceased. Celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist were very infrequent. In most parishes 
it was celebrated on the three great Festivals only. 
We read that in St. Paul's Cathedral, on Easter 
Day, 1800, there were only six communicants, and 
at the only celebration. 

Such was the condition of tEe Church in the 
eighteenth century; "Its corporate activity 
destroyed by suppression of Convocation, its prac- 
tical energy sacrificed to State policy, its mission 
spirit evaporated by Latitudinarian leadership, its 
conscience dulled by the repression of enthusi- 
asm ;" its very life blood chilled by its decay of 
faith and its loss of worship. Was it possible for 
these dry bones to live? While religious bodies 
which have lost the Apostolic ministry, the Priest- 
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hood, the gifts of Sacramental grace, necessarily, 
under the strain of never-ceasing conflicts, decay 
and divide ; on the other hand, where the Priest- 
hood and Sacraments are preserved, there, through 
the abiding Presence of Christ, is an ever-present 
resurrection power. The Church might slumber, 
but she could not die. No weapon formed against 
her could prosper, the gates of hell could not pre- 
vail against her. As in times past, when the 
Church seemed to be~bverwhelmed by the tempest, 
Christ had manifested Himself, so it was now. 
At the close of the century, moved in part by the 
tragic Nemesis of the French Revolution and the 
wars which followed, the spiritual perceptions of 
Christians were quickened to the discernment, 
amidst the thunderings and voices and showers of 
blood, of man's need of divine succor and to call 
upon the Master who seemed asleep in the Ship. 

First, there arose within the Church of Eng- 
land, a body of earnest preachers who came to be 
known as the Evangelicals. Their spiritual pro- 
genitors were Eomaine, Henry Venn, Law, Har- 
vey, John Newton, Eichard Cecil, Charles Simeon. 
Under their leadership the Religious Tract Society 
and the Church Missionary Society for the Evan- 
gelization of Africa and the East were founded. 
They awakened England to the evils of the slave 
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trade, which was abolished in 1807. In 1833, 
largely by the exertions of those known as the Clap- 
ham sect, the further act for the emancipation of 
the slaves was passed. Under their teaching per- 
sonal piety revived. The characteristic of their 
preaching was a vivid presentation of Christ cruci- 
fied. In contrast with the preceding morality and 
formalism, the Evangelicals dwelt largely on man's 
lost condition, his deliverance through the satis- 
faction made on Calvary, and the need, in order 
to its individual appropriation, of a living faith. 
They were somewhat strict in their discipline. 
"To be religious meant, in the language of the'day, 
to foreswear dancing and the theater, to keep Sun- 
day strictly, to sit under a popular preacher, to 
be sober in dress and staid in manner, and to be 
interested in foreign missions." 

The Low Church movement, however, was not 
a learned one. Theologically, it dwelt largely on 
the subjective side of religion. It was of the nature 
of a St. John Baptist awakening. It rapidly 
increased throughout the country up to the year 
1833. Then political events began to force the 
Church into the consideration of other portions of 
her Creed. A supplementary religious movement 
began, called by various names — the Oxford, the 
Tractarian, the Catholic, Movement You will 
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notice that I have called it a supplementary move- 
ment, for it was supplementary rather than antag- 
onistic to that which had preceded it. By the laws 
which govern human thought, we are obliged to 
look at truths both in their subjective and objective 
aspects; and different minds, according to their 
temperament, will be drawn to dwell more exclu- 
sively upon one than the other. The Evangelical 
theology was, in its application, essentially sub- 
jective; but truth, for its completeness, requires 
to be supplemented by its objective side. The 
Evangelicals had earnestly proclaimed the neces- 
sity of a living faith in Christ and His sacrifice. 
They strove to bring men by their preaching under 
the conviction of sin, to make then an act of sub- 
mission and trust in Christ's promises, and to find 
in the peace that ensued an assurance of accept- 
ance. It was an earnest presentation of Christ 
crucified and the subjective religion in which 
emotion and feeling played a large part. 

The supplementary movement brought out the 
objective side of religion. Contradicting, denying 
nothing the Evangelicals asserted, and believing 
equally with them in the necessity of a true con- 
version and a living faith, it was shown that 
Christ's Eeligion came into the world not merely 
as a proclamation of pardon, but in the way of an 
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organization. This organization was something 
more than a mere aggregation of individual 
believers. It was not a voluntarily formed one 
like a human society. It had Christ for its 
Founder, the Apostles for its authorized Minis- 
ters, the Sacraments for its means of grace. Yes, 
it was something different from an organization. 
It was an organism. It was a spiritual, living 
organism, through which Christ, ever present in 
it, acted ! An organism in which the Holy Ghost 
dwelt! An organism by whose Ministry and 
Sacraments the life and light of Christ was con- 
veyed to individuals ! An organism which was to 
be eternal and was to be the Bride of the Son ! The 
two schools of thought thus supplemented each 
other. But at first this was far from being under- 
stood, and only in these latter times is becoming 
commonly recognized, just as high Churchmen 
and low Churchmen are coming together in more 
loving accord, agreeing to differ in matters of 
opinion, members of one common household of 
faith, divided as the waves, but one as the ocean 
is one. 

II. 

It would be profitable, if we had the time, to 
dwell on the fascinatingly interesting period of 
the inception of this movement, and its rapid 
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progress between the years 1833 and 1845 by 
means of tracts and treatises published ; the health- 
ful checks it met by way of outer opposition and 
loss of adherents, the trials and bitter assaults its 
leaders sustained, its widening influence as the 
century went on, the gradual acceptance by the 
larger portion of the Church today of the princi- 
ples for which it stood. 

The names of those who are best known as 
influential leaders in this movement are those of 
Keble, Pusey and Newman. Concerning the one 
whose name is published in connection with this 
lecture, it is to be said that one distinguishing 
characteristic of his was that he shrank in every 
possible way from putting himself forth, or allow- 
ing himself to be regarded, as a leader. The 
Church is full of the history of those who, having 
gathered followers about themselves, have led them 
eventually out of the Church into a schismatic and 
sect condition. A true and loyal son of the 
Church, ever submissive to her authority, Pusey, 
in the spirit of deep self-abnegation arid humility, 
shunned what would be called leadership. Indeed, 
one peculiarity of this movement, which has so 
revived the Church's life, and brought the long- 
neglected objective side of truth into prominence, 
is that it has been under the guidance of no one 
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man. This has saved it from disaster in times 
when a few prominent persons fell away, and has 
protected it from the narrowness of echoing any 
one man's opinions. God raised up for the bless- 
ing of the English Church a body of men learned 
and devout, conspicuous among whom, for the 
vastness of his learning, and saintliness, was 
Pusey. He was a man of gigantic learning, 
vast acquirements, intense nature, profoundly 
spiritual; and more remarkable for the sweetness 
of his nature and his profound humility. 

"I had known him well," said Newman, in his 
Apologia, "since 1857, and had felt for him an 
enthusiastic admiration. I used to call him 'the 
Great/ His great learning, his immense diligence, 
his scholar-like mind, his simple devotion to the 
cause of religion overcame me." 

He was born in the year 1800. At the age of 
ten years, he could easily have passed examination 
for entrance into Oxford. When taking his degree, 
the senior examiner predicted his greatness, and 
always considered him the man of the greatest 
ability he had ever examined or known. He had 
the capacity of studying sixteen hours a day, and 
the tenacity of his memory was remarkable. He 
pursued his theological studies in Germany, study- 
ing Oriental languages, and attending the lectures 
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of Schleiermacher, Neander and Hengstenberg. 
At the early age of twenty-nine, he became Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
One feature of his scholarship was the exhaustive- 
ness of his research on every subject with which 
he dealt. His mind was unsatisfied until he had 
examined all that could be known relating to any 
matter, and all arguments for or against any ques- 
tion he was considering. There was a fixed deter- 
mination, before arriving at conclusions, to make 
his investigation thorough and complete. He has 
been fairly criticised for over-burdening his state- 
ments with needlessly accumulative argumenta- 
tion. 

He not only wrote himself, but he set others 
to work, and the Church is indebted to him for 
the translations of the Library of the Fathers and 
the Library of Anglo-Catholic theology. The work 
he loved most was the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
for its learning and spiritual insight, will always 
stand in the first rank of Commentaries. He 
enriched the Church with many devotional books, 
but it would be impossible to enumerate, without 
tediousness, the number of volumes he gave to the 
Church on matters of controversy and doctrinal 
questions. Along with Pearson and Hooker, he 
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will rank as one of the three greatest Doctors of 
the English Church. 

Vast as was his learning, he had none of the 
graces of the pulpit orator. There was no attempt 
in his composition at literary finish or arrange- 
ment. It was little relieved by aught that would 
strike the fancy. But the neglected, unpolished 
framework was yivified by his burning devotion 
to God and souls. "Each sentence," says Liddon, 
"was instinct with his whole purpose of love as he 
struggled to bring others into communion with the 
Person of Him who purified his own soul. It 
was this attribute of profound reality which char- 
acterized his discourse from first to last, and, as 
it fell on the superficial and somewhat cynical 
thought of ordinary academical society, at once 
fascinated and awed the minds of men." 

Crowds came to hear him, but his sermons 
owed nothing to those arts and accomplishments 
which have been carried to their greatest perfec- 
tion in the Church of Massillon and Bourdaloue. 
He had no pliancy of voice, no command over 
accent, or time, or tone. He did not relieve or 
assist the attention of his audience by changing 
from fast to slow, or pausing between his para- 
graphs, by looking off his page; his eye through- 
out was fixed on the manuscript before him and 
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his utterance was one strong, unbroken, intense, 
monotonous swing, which, went on with something 
like the vibrations of a deep bell. 

As he moved slowly through the vast crowds 
which came to hear him, his very appearance 
affected one. We can almost see him as Dean 
Church has described him. "His perfectly pallid, 
furrowed, mortified face, looking almost like 
jagged marble, immovably serene withal, and with 
eyes fixed in deep humility on the ground," bore 
the impress of that other world in which he so con- 
stantly dwelt When he stood up in the pulpit, 
even before he uttered a word, you felt yourself in 
the presence of a saint. 

His theological standpoint was that of a Catho- 
lic. He believed in the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church. He believed it was the 
appointed guardian of the faith, and the organ 
through which Christ proclaimed it to men. All 
that had been taught and held from the beginning 
and by all, he implicitly believed. 

If he was a liberal in politics, he was conserv- 
ative in religion. Great as was his intellect and 
profound his learning, before the Church, which 
he called his "dear Mother," he was as a little 
child. He submitted himself entirely to her. The 
speaker well remembers having been with him on 
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one occasion after the Doctor had been reading a 
violent attack on his "Eirenicon ;" the Doctor, plac- 
ing his hands behind him, as he was wont, slowly 
remarked, "The only question is, what has the 
Church of God said ?" 

Unlike his dear friend, Newman, who was of 
a speculative mind, and passed through many 
forms of belief, being an Evangelical, a Whateley- 
ite, a High Churchman, eventually a Eoman, 
Pusey was always stayed on authority. The voice 
of God came to him through the Church, and this 
gave grandeur and solidity to his convictions. 

But great as he was intellectually, he was 
greater still in his spirituality. The principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount he practically made his 
own. 

His life was entirely consecrated to the glory 
of God and the service of Jesus Christ. He lived 
most simply. He gave largely and at the expense 
of his own comfort He built a Church at his own 
expense at Leeds; the only inscription referring 
to the donor was that it came "from a penitent." 
He gave most generously to the building of 
Churches in the east of London. His bodily dis- 
cipline was excessive. He would have taken the 
discipline every night with the fifty-first Psalm, 
only his confessor would not let him. He has been. 
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known not to break his fast after his Maundy 
Thursday communion till Easter. 

He rose daily at six, commending himself to 
God. He used a hard seat by day, and a hard bed 
at night. He would never wear gloves nor protect 
his hands. He traveled poorly as possible in 
third-class carriages, excepting when health, or 
pressure of time, or duty to his mother, obliged 
him to do otherwise. He ate his food slowly and 
penitentially, making a secret confession of 
unworthiness to use God's creature before each 
meal. He abstained from wine and beer unless 
obliged to use them by order of the physician. He 
mortified his curiosity; he asked himself before 
reading anything if it was God's will he should 
read it. He never set aside solid work to read 
newspapers or letters. "His rules about the use 
of speech," said his biographer, "will explain to 
those who remember it the peculiarity of his con- 
versation ; its profound seriousness, its unexpected 
pauses and silences, its grave and charitable pro- 
tests. He determined not to speak of himself or 
his work whenever he could help doing so; to 
blame another only after asking himself the ques- 
tion, Would my Lord have me say it? And to 
accompany the blame with an act of self-humilia- 
tion; he softened, if possible, any unfavorable 
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judgment of others that he heard. He resolved 
always to give way in argument whenever it was 
not a duty to maintain his opinion; to interrupt 
no one else when speaking; to stop if interrupted; 
never to complain of anything which happened 
either to himself or to the Church, since his own 
sins were the cause of the one and might contri- 
bute to the other; not to mention bodily pain 
except as an explanation of silence which might 
be misunderstood ; to address every one, especially 
his inferiors in rank, as his superiors in the sight 
of God." 

He did nothing by halves. He brought all his 
devotions and ministerial work under the domain 
of penitential rule. If you ask, Why did he do 
this ? Had he ever been an unbelieving worldly- 
minded man ? Was he like an Augustine, repent- 
ing of the sins of his youth ? the answer is, "No." 
He had grown up almost like a Samuel. He had 
a most profound, awful, supernatural sense of the 
holiness of God, and the pitiable, weakened, and 
unspiritual condition of the English Church. God 
had such great designs for her. How feebly she 
was realizing it! As the Saints of old had 
mourned for their people, and the prophets had 
girded themselves with sackcloth, so did Pusey 
gird himself with the robe of penitence. "He 
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would join in intercessions as 'unfit to be heard 
for any one ;' in the Gloria Patri and Pater Noster 
as 'unworthy to take on my lips the Name I have 
so dishonored ;' in profession of duty in the Psalms 
as 'what I would do, but the contrary of what I 
have done;' in the responses after the Command- 
ments as to 'pray for the conversion of the worst 
sinners — myself chief ;' in thanksgiving 'to thank 
God I am not in hell ;' and in my Absolutions that 
the devil did not enter into me altogether as he did 
into Judas." 

He prayed God to enable him to pray before 
each break in the service, at the beginning of 
Psalms, Canticles, before the Creed, the Lessons, 
three times in the Litany, immediately after any 
distraction, and then to try to throw his whole soul 
into the prayers. He would repeat the penitential 
Psalms when walking alone; he prayed for some 
grace at every Communion, and to be watchful to 
treasure it, and first of all for humble penitential 
love. He prayed God daily, if good for him, to 
give him sharp bodily pain, and His grace in it. 

The same spirit was carried into his minis- 
terial work. He did everything in the spirit of 
a penitent. He would aim with commencing 
every ministerial act with confession that he was 
so unfit to be a minister of God. Another rule 
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was, "Always in taking his place in the Cathedral, 
or on going to the Altar, to make an act of humilia- 
tion, as one who ought to be shut out from it" — 
the first should be last. Another rule was, "To 
hear all the very worst confessions, very peniten- 
tially, as worse myself ." "In undertaking any plan 
to pray that it be not marred through my sins; to 
aim to offer all acts to God and to pray for His 
grace in them before commencing them — as con- 
versations, while people are coming into the room, 
or before I enter a room, each separate letter which 
I write, each course of study, and in the course of 
each if continued long." 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
what he imposed upon himself he thought wise for 
others. The Elijahs, John Baptists, the Chrysos- 
toms, a Basil, an Ambrose, a St. Francis Assissi, 
a Bernard, a St. Vincent de Paul, the Kens, the 
Wilsons, the Andrewes and Puseys have laws of 
their own. 

"All the world cannot and should not," says 
Liddon, "wear a hermit's garb and live austerely; 
but the example of the Baptist is not therefore less 
valuable, as a reformer of society no less than as 
a saint of God, for men of all nations and of all 
times." 

What a life he led ! What trials he underwent ! 
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What heart-breaking sorrows he endured ! Early 
he lost his wife. His saintly daughter was taken 
from him at the time he looked to her to found 
the Eeligious Life. His son was deformed. 
Slander never ceased to assail him. He was called 
a Jesuit, a Komanizer, disloyal to his Church, the 
teacher of soul-destroying heresies. The hatred 
of theological opponents obtained an unjust and 
illegal censure on one of his sermons, and he was 
suspended from preaching in the University pulpit 
for three years. The doctrines he taught were mis- 
represented. All the inbred hatred and unreason- 
ing prejudice against Eome, latent in the English 
mind, was stirred up against him. In the strange 
panics which would ensue, Bishops fulminated 
charges against doctrines which were Catholic and 
enshrined in the Book of Common Prayer. Men 
got discouraged. Newman's mournful apostrophe 
as he left found an echo in many hearts : "O my 
mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast 
good things poured upon thee and canst not keep 
them, and bearest children, yet darest not own 
them." The heart of Pusey was again and again 
saddened by the defection of friends. No wonder 
that in dark hours, under injustices and condemna- 
1ions, some despondent ones fell away. Not least 
among all the pain and bitter heartache of Pusey's 
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penitential life, was the loss of one whom he loved 
as David loved Jonathan. But through all these 
multiplied trials, like some great rock, abiding 
unmoved amidst the hurtling storms and madden- 
ing waves, Pusey never wavered in his loyalty and 
trust in the Anglican Church. He knew God was 
with her and in her. God had not deserted her in 
her days of neglect and coldness; and he would 
not give up, he said, now that she was on her knees. 
His unchangeableness, his constancy, unconquer- 
able faith, his intense loyalty to the English 
Church as a branch of the one Catholic Body, 
saved the Anglican Communion. 

III. 

What, we now ask, were the principles of this 
movement? In the teaching presented by its 
leaders, the Incarnation held a prominent place. 
The Low Churchman, following the view of 
Anselm and Calvin, made it but a needful condi- 
tion of the Atonement. In order to suffer, it was 
necessary God should take upon Himself human 
nature in which to suffer. The Tractarians, for 
the most part, held to the older and grander view 
that the Incarnation was a predetermined outcome 
of God's act of creation. They held that the 
Incarnation, joining the human and Divine 
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natures together, was the consummation of crea- 
tion. From the very beginning, God had pro- 
posed, through the Incarnation, to unite all things 
both in heaven and earth in Himself, and so ele- 
vate the creature into a further and closer union 
with God. It was not fitting to suppose that this 
greatest and grandest act of God should have been 
dependent, as the opposing view made it, upon the 
sin of the creature. God did not become Incarnate 
therefore because man had sinned, but the sin of 
man had not hindered the original purpose of God. 
Here, too, we may notice as a consequence a some- 
what different view of the Atonement which 
marked the two schools of thought. The Low, fol- 
lowing the audacious conception popularized by 
Milton that God the Father demanded justice and 
the Eternal Son mercy, regarded Calvary as a pro- 
pitiation by suffering of an angry Deity. The 
other, regarding the Incarnation as the primal 
intent of God which man's sin could not hinder, 
looked upon Calvary as the consummate act of lov- 
ing obedience, which was propitiatory by doing 
away with the moral barrier which hindered the 
free action of an ever-Loving God toward His 
creature. The creature must acknowledge his 
fault and submit himself ere God can, safely for 
the creature's good, act towards him as His child. 
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Necessary as it thus was for the Incarnate One to 
die on Calvary to make there an act of reparation 
for the fallen creature with whose lot He had 
identified Himself, man's salvation, moreover, was 
not to be wrought by his mere faith and trust in 
that transaction, but by a union with and an incor- 
poration into the Incarnate One. As Eve was 
taken from the side of Adam, so was the Bride, 
which is the Church, to be taken from the side of 
Christ. She was to be bone of His Bone and 
flesh of His Flesh, and be a partaker of His 
Divine Nature. 

Thus, the doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Church as the extension of It became the founda- 
tion of the Tractarian teaching. As a consequence 
of this, the revelation which God has made to man 
was placed upon a more secure and logical founda- 
tion. It has been customary for the Evangelicals 
and all the Protestant bodies to base their teaching 
upon a book. Their foundation principle was that 
the revelation which God had made of Himself to 
man was contained in the Bible. This Book, they 
claimed, was written by its various authors under 
the direct inspiration of God. Many held that the 
writers were mere mechanical instruments for 
recording the words given them by the Almighty. 
This system was embarrassed with the difficulty of 
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giving any satisfactory reason, without calling 
upon the authority of the Church, for the accept- 
ance of the several books of which the Bible is 
composed. It was a greater logical difficulty to 
demonstrate the inspiration of it. And when it 
came to its interpretation, the divergent opinions 
of a hundred sects proved the futility of inde- 
pendent individual interpretation. Modern dis- 
coveries and critical examinations of authorship 
and text are fast sapping the foundation of the 
Protestant theory of the Bible and the Bible only. 
Now, in contrast with this discredited system, 
which bases its belief on a Book, the Church 
teaches us that God has revealed Himself to us in 
a Person. In contrast with Protestantism which 
makes religion rest on a book, the Church makes 
it rest upon the Person of Christ. It is true that 
the revelation, which God has made of Himself to 
man, and of man's duties and responsibilities, has 
been made through various channels and in many 
ways, and adapted from the beginning to the 
degree of man's intelligence, and has been gradual 
and progressive. It has been made through man's 
intelligence, understanding, imagination, con- 
science, spiritual nature. It has been made 
through thinkers, philosophers, poets, prophets, 
seers, in all nations and all times. It has been 
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made with clearer illumination, greater certitude, 
far-reaching spiritual vision, through the Hebrew 
race. It is, however, all one revelation of God, 
made through nature to man and in man himself, 
until at last the revelation became consummated 
and perfected in Jesus Christ. In the fulness of 
time, the Eternal Word or Reason of God wrapped 
round Himself our human nature, and the Divine 
Light and Life shone forth through Him on the 
sons of men. It is thus on Christ, not on a book, 
our religion is based. First and foremost the 
Tractarians made Christ their basis and Christ 
was their all-in-all. 

The next distinguishing principle of the 
Eevival was its Eule of Faith. We mean, by that, 
the rule or way by which all the followers of Christ 
are to know what is essential for them to believe 
and do. Now it is obvious that, if Christ is the 
revelation of God to man, He must have left some 
one way by which, with reasonable certainty, those 
who desire to be His disciples should know what 
they were to do and believe. Distracted as many 
are in their pursuit of religious truth by the babel 
of conflicting sects, they must admit, if they could 
but discern Christ's method of solving the prob- 
lems which concern their immortal destiny, such a 
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method must be the best, and the wisest, and the 
safest one to follow. 

What then was the method Christ established 
for our knowing His truth? For the last three 
centuries Protestantism has proclaimed that the 
true way of learning Christ's religion was by the 
study of the Bible. The formula which they were 
never tired of repeating was, " The Bible and the 
Bible only the religion of Protestants." Every 
truth seeker was to prayerfully peruse its pages, 
and by the covenanted aid of the Holy Spirit, he 
would arrive at the truth. The babel of conflict- 
ing voices on matters essential has proved, how- 
ever, the futility of this rule and made men heart- 
sick. Moreover, it is evident, it is not the way 
established by Christ. If He had wished that by 
such means His truth was to be made known, it 
would have been as easy for Him by His Almighty 
power to have paper and printing invented in the 
first century as in the fifteenth. The fact that He 
did not do so shows that it was not by the individ- 
ual study of the Bible each person was to come by 
himself to the knowledge of Christian truth. 
What Christ did was to establish a Church 
whose duty it was to preserve and, in His name, 
teach the truths God made known to man through 
Him. By the abiding gift of His Holy Spirit, 
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that Church was to preserve the truth from age to 
age, defining its dogmas as heresies arose, and by 
her united utterance throughout the ages proving 
her faithfulness to her trust. Thus, against an 
individual interpretation of the Scripture and the 
supremacy of private judgment, the Tractarian 
upheld the truth that Christ had made the Church 
the Keeper, Guardian, and Proclaimer of His 
truth. 

In reply to the speculative and rationalistic 
spirit which pointed to the progress made every- 
where in arts, literature, learning and science, and 
declared that religion must also advance in order 
to keep in touch with the spirit of the age, it was 
replied that a vast chasm separated the revealed 
from all other kinds of truth. It was obvious that 
the apprehension of all other kinds of truth, 
depending as they do upon observation and experi- 
ment, must, as the ages go on, increase and develop 
to the better well-being of man. But the revela- 
tion which God made to us in Christ was made 
once and once for all. It was not man's discovery, 
nor did it depend on his observation or experiment, 
but it was the gift of God. It was given in and 
through Christ, once for all and for all time and 
for all mankind. To His Apostles Christ gave 
His Holy Spirit to lead them into all truth, bring- 
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ing to their remembrance all they had heard from 
Him. The Apostles declared that they had not 
shunned to declare to those who succeeded them in 
office the whole counsel of God. The faith thus 
delivered by them has been summed up in the 
Creeds, set forth in action by the Sacraments, em- 
balmed by the churches in liturgies, and declared 
by the common utterance of united Christendom. 
While, therefore, it is no objection in every other 
department of knowledge that a thing is new, 
because as the ages go on man must make progress, 
yet in religion, seeing it is revealed by Christ com- 
pletely and once for all, any truth, which has not 
the marks of antiquity, universality, and consent 
upon it, could not have come from the Master, and 
is necessarily false. The Tractarians' principle 
was that the Church is the living organ of the 
revelation made by God in Christ to man. 

Another principle of the Tractarians was the 
value of Sacramental Grace. Protestants and 
Low Churchmen looked upon the Sacraments 
chiefly as symbols or signs — Symbols of what 
Christ had done for them, or signs and pledges of 
His love. They were not, in their view, as the 
Church has ever taught, channels of grace. They 
were only badges of a Christian man's profession, 
a doctrine our Articles deny. Baptism conveyed 
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nothing to the recipient, a theory our Baptismal 
service repudiates. Baptism was only a proclam- 
ation of what the child was by birth, or a mere 
proclamation of God's favor. Its favorite illus- 
tration was the coronation of a king, a view which 
f ails to recognize the difference between our state 
by nature and that by grace. Holy Communion 
was only a touching remembrance of the death 
of Christ. The Christian Sacraments were thus 
placed on the low level of Jewish ordinances. 
They were signs, not sacraments. No wonder, so 
regarded, they fell into neglect, and persons argued 
that if this was all they were, they could be as good 
Christians without as with them. But Pusey and 
those with him showed how this was to degrade and 
empty Christianity of its high purpose, which was, 
not only to forgive man, but to restore, recreate, 
transform his nature, and, inoculating it with 
Christ's own Humanity, elevate it into a new 
union with God. This was, as we have said, the 
grand purpose and object of the Incarnation. 
Christ came not to be a mere teacher, illuminator, 
example-giver, sin and death destroyer, but the 
Head of a New Creation, into whom we being 
incorporated and "made partakers of the Divine 
Nature," were finally to be further united in glory 
with God. The Sacraments, therefore, were not 
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mere empty signs, but "effectual" ones, as our 
Articles declare. That is, they effect what they 
signify. By Baptism, our sins are remitted 
and we receive the seed-principle of a new nature, 
become "members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven." By 
Absolution, pardon for our post-baptismal sins is 
assured to us, and the soul fortified by renewing 
grace. By the gift in Confirmation, we are sealed 
by the Holy Spirit of promise, and receive the 
anointing of the Lord which makes all in their 
degree, kings and priests unto Him. In the Holy 
Eucharist, Christ Himself, His true Body and 
Blood, Soul and Divinity are verily and indeed 
present by the act of Consecration, and He gives 
Himself to the faithful recipients. Thus in con- 
trast with those systems which looked upon Christ 
as a mere historic Person, whose Life we were to 
read about, words treasure, example follow, and 
death believe in, — the Church's system brings us 
into union with the living and present Lord. He 
still abides with us, and, through the agencies of 
His Church, is in the world extending the loving 
acts of His visible ministry to the poor and needy, 
enlightening the blinded spirits, curing the 
fevered hearts, restoring the withered lives, cleans- 
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ing the leprous souls, raising the dead in trespasses 
and sin. 

Thus in contrast with what we may call the 
Protestant system, which bade men look back to 
a dying Christ, the Catholic view presents us with 
a present and living Lord enshrined in His 
Church, and still going about doing good. 

In this connection we must dwell on two prom- 
inent doctrines which, at the time and since, have 
provoked controversy. One was, the Eeal Objec- 
tive Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, the other 
Confession. We should not be doing justice to the 
memory of these men or Dr. Pusey if we omitted 
to set forth their views on these subjects. 

First, as to Christ's Presence in the Eucharist. 
The basic idea of this view is that our Blessed 
Lord, the God-Man, is ever present in the spiritual 
body which is His Church. He is the centre of it 
just as the sun is the centre of our solar system. 
By virtue of the union with the Divine Nature, 
which is everywhere, He can make His Humanity 
appear, or manifest It, wherever He will. He 
does not have to move from one place to another in 
order to do this. At the Consecration of the 
Sacred Elements, Christ, present with His people, 
does now through His Priests, who are His agents, 
what He did when visibly present with His 
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Apostles at the Institution of the Sacrament. 
Then, taking the Elements into His hands, He 
said of one, " This is My Body ;" and of the other, 
" This is the New Testament in My Blood." He 
gathered them by that act of His out of the realm 
of the natural order into union with Himself. 
They became by some law unknown to us His Body 
and His Blood. He did not, you notice, naming 
two things, contrast them, saying, "This bread 
is My Body: This wine is My Blood." If He 
had so spoken then we might have argued that the 
bread only represented the Body, and the wine 
represented the Blood. What He did was simply 
to name that which He took and held in His hands. 
He said, " This" which he held, "is My Body, 
This is My Blood." Now when God names any- 
thing it is different from man's naming a thing. 
When man names a thing he simply pastes a label 
on it, he only puts it in a category of other like 
things. But when God names a thing, His nam- 
ing is a creative act. He makes it what His word 
declares it to be. Thus, the Church holds that the 
elements are not empty signs or symbols but, by 
virtue of Christ's word, are, indeed His very Body 
and Blood. 

What, it has been asked, is the difference 
between this teaching and that of the Roman 
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Church? One and essential difference is this: 
The Roman Communion has defined, according to 
the terms of the Aristotelian philosophy, how the 
bread is changed into the Body of Christ, and how 
the wine is changed into His Blood, and makes this 
definition of the manner an essential of the faith, 
while the Catholic Church states the fact but leaves 
the manner a mystery. 

But is not this Presence, it is sometimes asked, 
a spiritual Presence? Certainly, it is. The 
whole transaction from first to last is one effected, 
not in the material universe, but in the spiritual 
universe, in the Mystical Body of Christ It is 
wrought, not by any known law of nature, but by 
the spiritual power of the Holy Ghost. In this . 
sense, everything concerning the Sacrament is 
spiritual. The Glorified Body of our Lord which 
is Present, true and real as it is, is a Spiritual 
Body ; as He Himself declared when He said that 
the things that I have been talking to you about, 
namely, My Body and My Blood — "they are spirit 
and they are life" (S. John VI. 63). The sphere 
in which this Presence is manifested, being the 
Body of Christ, is a spiritual body. The power by 
which the Body of Christ is manifested in any part 
of the Church is a Divine or spiritual power. The 
persons to whom Christ is thus manifested are 
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Christians who have been gathered out of the 
natural order into the spiritual order, and are in 
the mystical Body. While the Church thus 
declares that That which is present, and the sphere 
of His Presence, and the power by which the 
Presence is effected, and the persons to whom the 
Presence is made known are all spiritual, she does 
not thereby deny that the Body and Blood of our 
Lord present is a real body, and is not in conse- 
quence of the Consecration objectively present to 
the faithful. 

Those who have grasped the idea that the 
Church is a spiritual organism, and Christ has not 
to move in order to present Himself in any portion 
of it, can then have no difficulty in believing that 
Christ may verily and indeed be present in the 
Eucharist And those who take our Lord's words 
in their natural and literal significance have no 
question but they effect what they signify. The 
point the controversy has turned upon is whether 
Christ is simply present in the heart of the faithful 
recipient, or whether He is present by virtue of the 
act of Consecration. The two difficulties to man's 
reason, the one of His presence, the other, of that 
presence depending on a human agency, belong to 
both views. It would seem, however, more in 
accordance with the analogy of nature that Christ's 
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presence in the Eucharist should be dependent 
upon His own ordained action through His author- 
ized agents, than upon the uncertain, varying 
degrees of faith of the receiver. It is moreover 
as seemingly illogical to say that God is present in 
nature to those who believe Him to be there and 
not by His own act of immanence, as to say that 
Christ is present in the Eucharist not by the act of 
Consecration but by the faith of the receiver. 
These varying views of the Eucharist were preval- 
ent in the English Church during the progress of 
her Eef ormation, but finally the Church solemnly 
pronounced between the conflicting schools by 
adding in 1604 to the Catechism the portion relat- 
ing to this Sacrament. There she declared, in 
conformity with the universal teaching of the 
Catholic Church throughout the world, that, while 
there was "the outward visible sign," the inward 
part was "the Body and Blood of Christ" which 
was not only received but ''taken and received by 
the faithful." She has thus put her seal upon the 
doctrine of the real objective presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. 

The other doctrinal question with which Dr. 
Pusey's name is so closely associated is that of 
Confession. This, probably, aroused more antag- 
onism than even the doctrine of the Keal Presence. 
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It is a subject on which fanaticism and passion 
may easily be aroused, and they have been skil- 
fully excited by opponents to the utmost degree. 

What! it has been asked, can a man forgive 
sins? The idea is impious. God only can for- 
give. What! shall we put the human soul again 
under the bondage of designing priestcraft ? Shall 
we run the risk of having the minds of our sons 
and daughters and relatives contaminated by evil 
suggestions of low-minded priests ? Is it not far 
better for the soul's moral growth to be left free 
than to depend upon the direction of fallible, and 
it may be designing, directors? Denunciations, 
such as these and many other of like kind, the pro- 
duct of inflamed party spirit, were incessantly 
hurled at Dr. Pusey and those who sympathized 
with him. It is one thing to meet argument which 
appeals to reason and Scripture, another, to cope 
with passion and prejudice. 

But in Christ's dear Name and for His sake, 
let us try. Confession is at times a bitter medi- 
cine. While the Roman Church has enforced it 
upon all her members as a matter of discipline, the 
Anglican Church has left it to the free, voluntary 
action of her children. Until one is a true peni- 
tent and possessed with a generous desire to make 
reparation to his Lord, he will not use it. 
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It is certainly beyond dispute that God only 
can forgive sins. It is equally beyond dispute that 
this power was committed to Jesus Christ and exer- 
cised by Him. For when His unbelieving oppon- 
ents taunted Him with the question, " Who can 
forgive sins but God only?" the Divine Master 
worked a miracle that they might know declared 
that " the Son of Man had power on earth to for- 
give sins." He then gathered the Apoetles into 
union with His own office and commanded them 
as His agents to act in His Name. Breathing 
upon them, with whom and their successors He 
promised to be to the end of the world, He said, 
" Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained." True it is, then, no man or priest can 
by his own power forgive sins ; but may he not be 
the commissioned agent of conveying Christ's 
pardon to penitents ? It is our Lord and our Lord 
only who forgives, and the priest is but the tele- 
phonic instrument through whom His voice is 
transmitted. 

There will always be those so satisfied with 
their own spiritual condition as not to feel the 
need, or have the desire, for the personal assurance 
of pardon which the priestly Absolution brings; 
but there will always be those drawn now, as pen- 
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itents were of old, to His feet, who long to have 
His word spoken individually to themselves: son 
or daughter, "Thy sins be forgiven thee; go in 
peace." True it is that it might be enfeebling to 
character to put oneself under the direction of 
another mind in the duties and business of life. 
But Dr. Pusey and those with him have pointed 
out the great difference between a confessor and a 
director of souls. What we are speaking of is 
confession, not direction. And concerning confes- 
sion the Church of England has delivered us from 
those evils which may arise in a system which 
makes confession compulsory. 

It has sometimes been asked, Why does not it 
suffice for me to make my confession privately to 
God alone? Why do it in the presence of His 
priest? One reason is this, and it rests on the 
fact of the Incarnation : Before the Incarnation, 
my sins were acts done against the invisible God. 
Since the Incarnation and the gift of the spirit, 
they are acts done against my Incarnate Lord. 
By our sins we now repeat the tragedy of Calvary, 
and crucify that Lord afresh. Men rightly feel 
that had they lived before the Incarnation, they 
might have made their act of acknowledgment 
privately and hiddenly. But now, since the Incar- 
nation, that spirit of honour in men which de- 
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mands that they make their acknowledgment 
according to the nature of their offence is not satis- 
fied by a confession to the Invisible God. It is 
against the Man, Christ Jesus, they have sinned, 
and they must go to those who represent Him. 
Thus they fulfil the promptings of honour and 
love. They go also for strength. For the grace 
of Absolution not only seals pardon, but cleanses 
the soul, removes the stains of sin, repairs the 
injuries done, fills one with confidence and trust, 
fortifies the soul against future temptation. This 
is the testimony of those who have used this means 
of grace. In comparison with their testimony 
what are the criticisms and carpings and insinua- 
tions of those who have not tried it worth ? 

And yet a higher reason for its use is to be 
found in the Person of Christ. He loves to for- 
give. He is never tired of forgiving. He loves 
to forgive more and more. He bought the right 
at the cost of His Passion. He rejoices in every 
exercise of it. Every act of new trust gladdens 
His heart. Every fresh Absolution more and 
more cleanses, beautifies, adorns the soul. While 
the world hates confession, and Satan fears it, the 
Divine heart rejoices with every fresh applica- 
tion of His absolving grace. It was this Pusey 
preached. It is the teaching of the Prayer Book. 
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The teaching of our Church is this : The power 
of Absolution is inherent in every Priest; the 
privilege of using that gift is the right of every 
penitent soul. 

IV. 

Having thus spoken of the theological princi- 
ples of the Movement, let us conclude with treating 
of its spirit. These words will declare it to us: 
Union, Work, Holiness, Worship. 

Pusey felt most deeply that Christianity's 
greatest weakness lay in a divided Christendom. 
It was this that laid needless burdens on the laity 
in support of Christianity. We can but feel this 
in our own country where, in small towns, are to 
be found a number of rival bodies, few capable of 
financially maintaining themselves. We can but 
feel it acutely when Christianity in its divided 
aspect presents itself to the heathen world. We 
all know that these rents in Christendom must be 
painful to the heart of Christ We must know 
that the effective operation of the Holy Ghost is 
checked and baffled by Christian divisions. 

While we all believe that every baptized person 
is a member of the Church, nevertheless we must 
grieve that this inward unity is not expressed in 
outward form. Oh, how the Church of God would 
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go forward if we were united as one great army ! 
How would not the Holy Ghost's power manifest 
itself through a body that was all of one heart and 
one mind ! The great heart of Pusey long strug- 
gled and prayed for union. His object was to 
show how all could be gathered into an outer 
oneness and a united effort 

Surely it must be wrong for us to allow our 
prejudices, or party spirit, or contentedness, or 
personal opinions to hinder union. Why should 
anything more be required of faith than belief in 
the essentials expressed in the ancient Creeds? 
Why not accept such form of Church government, 
which, while preserving the ancient historical min- 
istry, recognized the priesthood and kingship of 
all members of the body and secured, in all dio- 
cesan and parish organizations, the rights of the 
laity? Under the impulse of this desire for re- 
union, the Anglican Church has made approaches 
both to the Roman and the great Greek and 
Russian Church on the one side; and to her chil- 
dren, the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, who have gone out from her, 
on the other. She makes them with full recog- 
nition of her own shortcomings, and the acknowl- 
edgment that, while she has much to give, she has 
also much to receive from them. 
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O ! Christian friends, whose hearts must have 
been sometimes touched with the melancholy aspect 
of our divided Christianity, shall we not hear the 
pleadings of our Divine Master, praying with 
agonized entreaty that all may be outwardly, as 
they are inwardly, one ; and, laying aside prejudice 
and cultivating charity, endeavor with all our 
hearts to further the Divine purpose ? 

The next watchword of the Movement was Work 
The old Evangelicals had chiefly been religious 
exhorters, bidding men to flee from the wrath to 
come. They sought to save men's souls and secure 
to them an eternal felicity. The Movement, of 
which Dr. Pusey was the center, sought the eleva- 
tion of mankind and, filled with the love of God, 
it glowed with an enthusiasm for humanity. It 
declared that all men were equal before God, and 
strove to make the sittings in the Churches free. 
It called upon the clergy to live higher and more 
self-sacrificing lives. Parish houses, working- 
men's clubs, schools of all kinds — night and indus- 
trial — church homes, penitentiaries, refuges, 
guilds, religious orders, deaconesses, sisterhoods, 
all the machinery of the modern parish came into 
existence. More Churches were restored and 
built during this century than since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Lives, talents, position, wealth 
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have been consecrated in home and foreign mis- 
sionary work with such self-sacrifice and abandon- 
ment as recalls the fervour of Pentecostal days. 
The Church is all aglow with enterprises amelior- 
ating the condition of labour, making all classes, 
rich and poor, feel their interdependence, and 
their duties one to another. This great Movement 
has been especially, not only a clerical, but a lay- 
man's work; and England's great statesmen like 
Gladstone and Northcote, her great lawyers like 
Selboune and Anderson, her noted merchants like 
Hubbard and Glenn, men of high social rank like 
the President of the English Church Union, and 
laymen of humbler position, heads of societies, 
guilds and workingmen's clubs, have all been filled 
with the enthusiasm of work. Let us go out of 
ourselves and live for other men. 

O ! Christian friends and brothers, as we read 
the lives of these great devoted Churchmen and 
servants of Christ, shall not our hearts be stirred 
afresh within us to do something more for the 
Master's sake, and press on the Kingdom ? 

The third element of the Tractarian spirit was 
the inculcation of Holiness. From the beginning, 
the Tractarians illustrated in their own lives the 
spirit of sanctity. They preached repentance, 
dedication to duty, consecration to the Master's 
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service. They taught men by their own example 
how to lead more holy and interior lives. Men 
have been drawn under other systems to the Cross 
of Christ and by a penitential trust have found 
peace in Him. But there are higher gifts of the 
Gospel than those of acceptance, assurance of 
salvation, and its peace. There are other gifts of 
the Holy Ghost than those which accompany 
acceptance. There is a union with the Incarnate 
Lord and an extension within His members, of the 
very virtues which possessed His soul. Christian 
meekness, humility, spirit of prayer, fortitude, 
zeal, unselfishness, self-sacrifice may be the 
extension in us of the same activities which were 
in our Lord. O, transforming union, which, while 
we go about our daily tasks, sheds upon us the 
Light of Heaven, which lifts us into union with 
the Divine. 

O, Christian friends and brothers and souls, 
dear to our Lord, shall we rest satisfied 
with our present attainments? Hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, for thefuller, higher, 
richer Christian life, shall we fail to use any means 
of grace the Master has left us for our profit? 
Shall old-time associations keep us from entering 
into the full spiritual privileges which belong to 
us as Christians and which the Church enshrines ? 
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O, if there be any noble feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion within any of you, if you feel that your 
present religious environment has done for you 
all it can, if, like followers of some teacher who 
like S. John Baptist, led you to Christ, you feel 
you need something more for your soul's health, 
will you not make all Christ's gifts your own ? 

Lastly, Worship. Worship is the highest act 
of man's nature. It is no idle indulgence of feel- 
ing or emotion. It calls on all the energies of his 
being, his intellect, heart, and will; and in it is 
to be found man's greatest joy, for it is communion 
with God Himself. O, how bleak and desolate 
and barren was the worship of the Church as the 
Puritan and Protestant left it ! He defaced God's 
Dwelling place, and in his iconoclastic zeal, broke 
down the images and sacred places with axes and 
hammers. Through fear of idolatry, he banished 
everything of beauty in the worship of God. He 
made the Sunday service consist chiefly in listen- 
ing to a sermon or providing, when it became stale, 
some Sunday evening entertainment. But man, a 
religious being and formed for worship, requires 
some richer and nobler form to express his homage 
to the Almighty. All that God has endowed him 
with, skill of architecture, beauty of color and 
painting, carved work of figure and statue, the 
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harmonies and glories of music, all must be 
brought into requisition that man may express His 
praise. For not alone does man enter into the 
sacred Temple, but with the eye of faith he 
realizes that the living and the dead make one com- 
munion. The Angels and Saints are round about 
him, and so with Angels and Archangels, he must 
utter his Trisagion and cry, "Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts." 

Sometimes, one, drawn to love the stately dig- 
nity of the Church's worship, asks in a humble 
state of inquiry, "Where do you find the authority 
for it ? True, God ordered such a worship in the 
Old Dispensation, and nothing has ever exceeded 
the glory of the Temple worship; but in the 
Gospels I only see the humble carpenter of Nazar- 
eth clothed in a garb of poverty, going about 
preaching from hillside or tossing boat, and so 
breaking the bread of life to the famishing multi- 
tude. Where do you find your authority for your 
vestments, and lights, and incense, and glorious 
music, and pomp, and splendour of your services ?" 

The answer the Church makes is simple and, to 
the humble and devout mind, a satisfactory one. 
As, after God had delivered Israel from Egypt, 
He took Moses up into the Mount and showed him 
the pattern of the Heavenly Worship, and it 
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became the directory of the Jewish Church, so, 
after the True Moses had, as is recorded in the 
Gospel, prepared the way and led His people out 
from Judaism, then, after His Ascension, God 
took S. John up into Heaven and showed again the 
pattern of the Heavenly Worship and it became 
again the Church's directory for all time. There 
upon the Altar Throne filled with living light, 
arched by the protecting bow of the Covenant, 
radiant with all the colours of His Attributes, 
S. John beheld the Lamb as It had been slain. 
He saw the High Priest standing in the midst of 
the golden candle-sticks, clothed with His priestly 
vestments and girt about with a golden girdle. 
There too was the angel of the Covenant offering 
the golden censer with much incense in front of the 
Altar, and before the great white Throne, where 
the seven lamps of sacred fire, even in the presence 
of the dazzling splendour issuing from the Incar- 
nate God, burn in the eternal noonday. He saw 
the crowned elders of the Heavenly hierarchy 
prostrate themselves, and cast their crowns in 
mystic adoration, midst the harpings and hymn- 
ings of the white-robed choir, as, standing on the 
sea of mingled glass and flame, they antiphonally 
responded one to another, and accompanied the 
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Divine liturgy with their hallelujah anthem and 
credo and thrice-holy hymn. 

O dear Christian souls, let us in these days of 
struggle with the malific forces of unbelief, close 
up our divided ranks. Let us return to the ancient 
ways of Church government and Catholic Faith. 
Let us live lives more wholly consecrated to the 
service of Jesus Christ, and by a worship formed 
after the pattern of the heavenly worship, offer 
to God something more worthy of His Divine 
Majesty, and become more fit to take part in that 
worship of heaven, where He is worshipped in 
Spirit and in Truth. 
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SEABURY AND THE AMERICAN 
PERIOD. 

Rt. Rev. William Montgomery Brown, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Arkansas. 

"Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason." I Peter iii. 15. 

A S I understand it, the task appointed to me by 
** the promoters of this course of lectures, is 
to show that the Episcopal Church has Divine and 
superior claims to the allegiance of Americans. 
I am left free to make this appear by as many of 
the unanswerable and convincing arguments as can 
be effectively crowded into a single lecture of an 
hour's length; but, as the title indicates, it is 
expected that I will not neglect the argument based 
upon the fact that, through her first Bishop, 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, this Church is historically 
and canonically the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of these United States. 
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In justice to myself it should be understood 
that I was not honored with the invitation to 
deliver this lecture until the beginning of Lent, 
less than two months ago, and that I then accepted 
only on condition that no one else could possibly be 
secured to take the place of the learned and elo- 
quent Bishop of Mississippi, who had originally 
been invited to deliver it. It was further under- 
stood that, if it became necessary for me to fill the 
vacancy, the lecture would have to be largely a 
compilation from publications of mine which cover 
to some degree the ground indicated by the subject 

What I have to say naturally falls under three 
heads: (1) The Catholicity of the American 
Episcopal Church; (2) The claims of the Episco- 
pal Church to the allegiance of Americans as com- 
pared with those of Denominationalism ; (3) The 
claims of the Episcopal Church to the allegiance 
of Americans as compared with those of Roman 
Catholicism. 

Before proceeding, I think it proper and desir- 
able to say that I am a convert to the Episcopal 
Church. It is said that converts are usually the 
most enthusiastic supporters and advocates of their 
adopted religion. You may therefore expect a 
very bigoted treatment of the subjects which are 
to pass under review. I cannot hope that Episco- 
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palians even will agree with me, and I know that 
Denominational and Roman Catholic hearers are 
likely to regard some of my utterances as "hard 
sayings"; but, so far as Denominationalists are 
concerned, I trust the fact that I once held 
views in accord with their own, and that I now 
speak from the depth of a profound conviction 
which has changed the whole course of my life, 
will make it comparatively easy for them to listen 
with equanimity of temper. 

Another consideration that may help to this 
end, and may indeed render the lecture as a whole 
interesting rather than exasperating to the mem- 
bers of other bodies of Christians, is the fact that 
the arguments advanced are having an ever widen- 
ing influence. It is said that at this time and in 
this country, they induce about twenty thousand 
people annually to come into the Episcopal Church 
from the other communions. 

I make these observations because I am desir- 
ous that all shall accord me the right of a respect- 
ful hearing. I am anxious not to make people 
angry with me, but I do want to set them thinking 
about the claims to their allegiance of the old 
Mother Church of the English-speaking race. 
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I. THE CATHOLICITY OF THE AMEBICAN 

EPISCOPAL CHUBCH. 

I may well take it for granted that the Bishops 
of Missouri, Springfield, Fond du Lac and Louis- 
iana, in dealing with such historical landmarks as 
Wickliffe, Cranmer, Hooker, and Pusey, have con- 
clusively shown from many points of view that the 
Mother Church of England is, so far as the British 
Empire is concerned, the only Church which can 
make good a Divine claim to the membership of 
Englishmen. This is because she has always been 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church of their nation. 
And even if my learned predecessors had not so 
thoroughly gone over the ground from which this 
appears, I should not feel called upon to take up 
much time in proving that the Mother Church of 
England is the national branch of the Catholic 
Church of Christ. 

It would be sufficient for the purpose of this 
lecture to appeal to the Roman Church itself. 
Eor it will be remembered that the English Church 
continued in communion with the Church of Rome 
until the promulgation of the Pope's bull of 
excommunication in the year 1570, which was 
thirty-five years after the repudiation by Parlia- 
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inent and Convocation of the usurped Papal 
Supremacy in England. During this long inter- 
val of a full generation, Anglican Sacraments and 
Orders were regarded as valid at Rome. And if 
the English Church retained her Catholicity for so 
many years after the Reformation, no living man 
can show why she has not continued to be truly 
Catholic until the present day. Rome has never 
questioned the Catholicity of the Anglican Church 
between the landing of Augustine and the Reform- 
ation. She cannot deny the Catholic character of 
the pre-Augustinian Church in Britain, for the 
British Bishops had undisputed seats in the great 
Church councils. 

What is true respecting the claims of the 
English Church to the allegiance of Englishmen, 
holds good of the Anglican Communion so far as 
the whole English race is concerned. Now Epis- 
copalians contend that, inasmuch as this is an 
English-speaking country and the Episcopal 
Church is the American branch of our racial 
Church, this Church is the only body of Christians 
in the United States which can establish a Divine 
claim to the allegiance of Americans. 

The American Episcopal Church may be said 
to date its organized existence from the establish- 
ment of the first permanent colony at Jamestown, 
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Virginia, A. D., 1607. In the year 1619, the 
first elective assembly of the New World met in 
the Jamestown church. It was opened with a 
Prayer Book Collect by one of the Church's 
Clergy. Thus the foundation of our Eepublican 
form of government was laid a year before the 
famous Mayflower left England with the first of 
the Pilgrim colonists. Our Colonial Church was 
established seven years before the Holland-Dutch 
came to New York, eleven years before the much- 
belauded Massachusetts Bay Puritans landed, and 
twenty-seven years before Lord Baltimore came 
with the first colony of Romanists. 

From all this it will be seen that the Episcopal 
Church is justly entitled to the distinction which 
her members often claim for her, of being denom- 
inated " the American Church," or " the Church." 
This is not because she is the largest body of Chris- 
tians in the country, nor because we claim her to be 
the only true branch of the Apostolic Church of 
Christ ; but owing to the fact that she was the first 
Church to celebrate the Christian worship and 
Sacraments on our shores, as she was also the 
Church of the first permanent settlers within the 
limits of the thirteen original states. It must be 
remembered, also, that as Bishop Coleman points 
out, she was " by charter and law established in the 
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older colonies ; that more than any other Ecclesiast- 
ical organization, she had to do with constituting 
the nation, and, in the period of the Civil War, 
with its maintenance and reunion ; and that while 
conservative and Catholic in her character, she yet 
is distinctively American in spirit." 

But even if our pretensions were not supported 
by any of these interesting considerations, it would 
be abundantly justified by the simple fact that this 
is an English-speaking nation, and ours is pre- 
eminently the Church of the English-speaking 
race. According to the idea which prevails among 
us, it is necessary in order to justify our existence, 
for us to claim that the Episcopal Church is the 
Church of the American people. To us, it seems 
to have been plainly the intention of the Master to 
establish one Church only, which was to be con- 
tinued by the Successors of the Apostles, called 
Bishops. Each Bishop is, by virtue of his Apos- 
tolic authority, conveyed through canonical conse- 
cration by successors of the Apostles, supreme in 
his own jurisdiction. Moreover, the great (Ecum- 
enical Councils made provision for the protection 
of this supremacy. Therefore, there can be only 
one Bishop in a given Diocese, and one Church in 
a nation. If two or more bodies exist with separ- 
ate officers, only one can be the right and lawful 
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Church of Christ ; the others must be usurpers or 
schismatics. Our claim to be the Church in the 
United States having the right to exclusive alle- 
giance, is canonically justified chiefly by the fact 
that this country was originally the possession of 
the English Nation, and that the English tongue 
and laws were adopted by the common consent of 
the American people. The Church of England, 
which consecrated and gave us our Bishops, traces 
its descent from the Apostles of our Lord, and 
possesses the independence that was originally con- 
ferred upon her, and all other National Churches, 
No civil officer can produce a more legitimate- 
authority than can a Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. Therefore, this is the American Church. 
In the person of Bishop Seabury, ihe succes- 
sion which connects the present Church of England 
with that of the pre-Beformation period back to 
the time of the Apostles, was first canonically car- 
ried over to this country. For this reason, and 
also because of his great moulding influence upon 
this national branch of our racial Church, the Con- 
secration of the Bev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., to be 
a Bishop in the Church of God with jurisdiction in 
Connecticut, was one of the great events in the his- 
tory of the Apostolic Church and of this nation. 
It took place, you will remember, at Aberdeen, on 
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November 14, 1784, about two years and a half 
after the Declaration of Peace and the acknowl- 
edgment of the Independence of the Colonies. 
The immediate and direct influence of this event 
for good cannot be exaggerated. 

First of all, the Consecration of Dr. Seabury 
destroyed the argument of necessity by which 
Dr. White, and some Southern Churchmen, sought 
to justify their proposition to abandon temporarily 
the government of the Church by the Historic 
Episcopate. There was now a Bishop in the 
States, and if the canonical number, three, could 
not possibly be secured, he could by himself conse- 
crate others, and so perpetuate the succession, and 
provide for the performance of all the Episcopal 
offices required at any time. 

If this, unfortunately, had been necessary, we 
should have been as well off as is the Mission which 
the Church of Rome has planted in the United 
States, for, not to mention other irregularities, its 
Episcopate is uncanonically derived through one 
Consecrator. Their first Bishop, Dr. Carroll, 
arrived in the year 1790, six years after Bishop 
Seabury. About twenty years afterwards, with- 
out regard to Canon law, which requires that there 
shall be at least three Consecrators, he invested 
four others with the Episcopal office. Thus Epis- 
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copalians have the legal line of the Apostolic suc- 
cession in this country, while Romanists have not. 

Moreover, we have a decided further advantage 
in that our Episcopacy was first on the ground. 
According to Ecclesiastical Law, we therefore con- 
stitute the American branch of the Catholic 
Church, and they are intruding schismatics. 

Besides removing the plea of necessity for the 
creation of a spurious Episcopacy, Dr. Seabury's 
Consecration by the Scottish Episcopate appar- 
ently had the effect of mortifying the English 
Bishops, and of inducing them to redouble their 
efforts to secure the requisite Act of Parliament to 
enable them to consecrate for foreign countries 
without the administration of the civil oath. In 
little less than two years and a half, they had not 
only secured the enabling act, but under it had 
duly set apart Drs. Provoost and White as Bishops, 
respectively, of New York and Pennsylvania; 
and in A. D. 1790, they consecrated Dr. James 
Madison, Bishop of Virginia ; and so the canonical 
number necessary to transmit the Apostolic 
Succession was at last obtained from England. 

For some time after the Consecration of Drs. 
Provoost and White, the thirteen State Churches, 
without formal action, grouped themselves into 
two incipient Provinces, with the Bishop of Con- 
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necticut as the primate of the Northern, and the 
Bishops of New York and Pennsylvania at the 
head of the Southern. Owing to the unfortunate 
difference of opinion respecting the regularity of 
Dr. Seabury's Consecration, and the Southern 
prejudice against him growing out of his Chap- 
laincy in the British Army, and to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Connecticut Clergy and Bishop with 
what they regarded as the want of Churchliness in 
the Southerners, it seemed highly probable that 
two distinct and separate Episcopal Churches 
would be perpetuated in America. This to all 
appearance would certainly have been the case, but 
for the wise management of the Rev. Dr. Parker 
and Bishop White. 

Dr. Parker was a distinguished Boston Clergy- 
man, who in A. D. 1804 was consecrated Bishop of 
Massachusetts, but died before performing a single 
Episcopal act. In order to accomplish the union 
of the Northern and Southern Churches, he con- 
trived to have the Rev. Dr. Bass elected Bishop of 
Massachusetts, and an application made to the 
General Convention of A. D. 1789, for his Conse- 
cration by Bishops Seabury, Provoost and White. 
Dr. Bass was not consecrated at that time, and it 
is thought that there was no expectation that he 
would be, but the election and application led to 
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the unanimous adoption of a resolution in which 
the validity of Bishop Seabury's Consecration was 
recognized. 

At an adjourned meeting of this Convention, 
held in Philadelphia on September 29, 1789, the 
Bishop of Connecticut was present with his Cleri- 
cal deputies. But they would not subscribe to the 
constitution previously adopted, until it had been 
so far changed as to allow the House of Bishops 
their ancient vetoing power, and the privilege of 
introducing new measures. These changes made, 
the Connecticut delegation affixed their signatures, 
took their seats in the convention, and so the 
Northern and Southern Churches were united. 

At the next General Convention, this unity was 
effectually cemented by the consecration of the 
B^v. Thomas John Claggett, D.D., as Bishop of 
Maryland, by the Bishops of Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Through the 
first Bishop of Maryland, though his was the only 
consecration in which Bishop Seabury took part, 
all American Bishops subsequently consecrated are 
able to trace their Apostolic succession along both 
the Scottish and English lines. 

Thus the connection between the Church of 
England and the American Episcopal Church is 
such that the Catholicity of the latter cannot be 
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denied if it be admitted of the former. The his- 
tory of our Church in brief is this: It was 
founded in Jerusalem, A. D. 30, by the Lord Him- 
self ; was planted in England, possibly by St. Paul 
or one of his pupils ; was more or less subject to 
the usurpations of the Bishop of Rome from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, then freed and 
reformed ; was a mission of the Church of England 
in America until after the Revolution, when it 
became autonomous and was called "Protestant 
Episcopal." It therefore possesses authority from 
Christ Himself, and has continuous existence from 
the days of the Apostles. 

For many years after the foundations of unity 
and Catholicity had been laid and well cemented, 
the up-building of the superstructure was discour 
agingly slow. This, in fact, continued to be the 
case until about fifty years ago. It was due to 
the operation of a variety of causes. 

But perhaps the most potent of many causes 
which operated against the Church's growth, was 
the timid and apologetic policy pursued for the 
most part by her representatives until the prin- 
ciples of Bishops Seabury and Hobart commenced 
to prevail. Then the Church began to be rep- 
ress sited by an ever-widening circle in her 
true character as a veritable branch of the 
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" One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ" The adoption of this policy by a consid- 
erable number of our Clergy, marks a new and 
brighter era in the history of the American Epis- 
copal Church. This is also true in respect to the 
English Church in which the movement was 
started. The contrast between the phenomenal 
growth of both Churches in every element of 
strength since the change, and their languishing 
condition before it, should be a perpetual admoni- 
tion to Churchmen never again to commit the fatal 
mistake of allowing the impression to go abroad 
that the Episcopal Church is simply one of the 
postrReformation sects, the chief distinguishing 
features of which are the Prayer Book and 
surplice. 

Our growth, since we have recognized and pro- 
claimed the true, Divine and Catholic character 
of the American Episcopal Church, has been 
scarcely less remarkable than that of the most pros- 
perous forms of Sectarianism in their palmiest 
days. In fact, we are outstripping them in vari- 
ous parts of the country where it once seemed as 
if we could never get a foot-hold. It has been 
acknowledged that if the Church continues her 
present rate of growth for another decade, she will 
be the strongest body of non-Roman Christians in 
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New England itself. And it is admitted by dis- 
tinguished Denominational ministers that the 
Church throughout the country is, everything con- 
sidered, making more rapid and substantial prog- 
ress than any of the Denominations. The 
Church's growth in the nine years last past has 
been forty-four per cent., while that of Lutherans 
has been only fourteen per cent ; Baptists, twelve ; 
Methodists, eleven; Presbyterians, eight; Congre- 
gationalists, seven; and Roman Catholics, four.* 

*The Church is ten times stronger in every respect than 
she was fifty years ago. 

Moreover, there is a very general looking 
towards us with favor. It is said by those who are 
in a position to know, that in our large cities, 
where the Church is well represented, out of ten 
persons who change from one Denomination to 
another, nine of them come into the Episcopal 
Church. 

Truly we may thank God and take courage. 
The day of small things and of adversity is being 
succeeded by one of rapid growth and great pros- 
perity. The touching prayer contained in the old 
poetical version of the ninetieth Psalm, sung at 
the Consecration of Bishop Seabury, is being 
graciously answered : 
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"To satisfy and cheer our souls, 
Thy early mercies send; 
That we may all our days to come 
In joy and comfort spend. 

"Let happy times with large amends 

Dry up our former tears, 
Or equal at the least, the term 
Of our afflicted years. 

"To all Thy servants, Lord, let this 

Thy wondrous work be known, 

And to our offspring yet unborn 

Thy glorious power be shown. 

"Let Thy bright rays upon us shine: 
Give Thou our work success : 
The glorious work we have in hand 
Do Thou vouchsafe to bless." 

Having now shown that the connection be- 
tween the American and English Churches is such 
that if the Mother is a branch of the Apostolic 
Church of Christ, the Daughter is the same, we 
must proceed with all possible brevity to fulfil our 
task of proving that this Church has Divine and 
superior claims as compared with Denominational- 
ism and Romanism to the allegiance of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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II. THE CLAIMS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHTJBCH TO 

THE ALLEGIANCE OF AMEEICANS AS COMPABED 
WITH THOSE OF DENOMINATIONALISM. 

The chief claim of the Episcopal Church to the 
allegiance of Americans is based upon the fact that 
she is historically and canonically the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of this country. As compared 
with Denominationalism, she is, we contend, the 
only Protestant body of Christians which can make 
a Divine claim to the membership of Americans. 

Much more thought and care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of a Church for membership 
than is usual. Usually a person, when he has 
made up his mind to discharge his duty in respect 
to the identification of himself with Christ and 
His Church, feels at liberty to become a member of 
the Denomination which, owing chiefly to the acci- 
dent of circumstances and environment, happens 
to be his preference. 

But a moment's reflection will convince all 
thoughtful persons that we are not in the enjoy- 
ment of this assumed liberty. We are under a 
law that requires us in this, as in all matters of 
importance, to be guided by principle, not prefer- 
ence. The conscience of all will bear witness to 
the truth of the assertion that a man in the choice 
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of a profession or bu&iness should be influenced 
not by his inclinations, but by the prospects of ser- 
vice to God and man. We may imagine a young 
man with life before him strongly inclined to the 
profession of law, notwithstanding he is thor- 
oughly convinced that the need for him is greater 
and that he would be more useful in the sacred 
Ministry. In such and all analogous cases a per- 
son is not at liberty to follow his preference. 
Duty to God and man lays upon him the necessity 
of denying himself and taking up his cross and 
following Jesus. The duty of such a course is 
quite as apparent in the choice of Church relation- 
ship. If God were equally pleased, and if our 
opportunities for usefulness were the same no 
matter what Church we " joined," then, indeed, 
we might follow preference, for there would be no 
principle at stake. We believe that it is God's 
will that we should belong to a branch of " the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ," spoken of in the ancient and generally 
accepted Creeds, No other organization can make 
good a Divine claim to the allegiance of any man 
or woman. 

If, by way of illustrating my meaning, the 
Eector of this Parish were to found a Church, he 
could not make it appear that any one is under 
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Divine obligation to belong to it. If I were a non- 
Church member, looking at the matter as I do now, 
and if he were to approach me upon the subject of 
" joining his church," I would say that I acknowl- 
edge it to be my duty and privilege to become a 
member of the old Church which Christ and the 
Apostles established in the year A. D. 30, but I do 
not feel myself under any obligation to join a new 
body of Christians organized by an uninspired 
man in the year 1899. I do not, of course, deny 
that Christ might authorize you to form a Church 
which should supplant His Church, but, except 
what you say about your commission, there is no 
evidence that He did this, and you cannot reason- 
ably expect that I will take your word in such a 
matter unless you establish it by miracles, as Moses 
and the Apostles in turn did, when they wanted the 
world to believe that they had been commissioned 
to found a Church, or rather a new Dispensation 
of the one Church originally founded by God. 

It is with the Church as with the order of 
Masons. In both cases there is only one. As no 
set of men living can found a new and independent 
order of Masons, so it is now, always has been, and 
ever will be, impossible for any person or persons 
to organize a new Church of Christ. Those going 
out of the Church can form a society of Christians. 
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but in the nature of things they cannot found a 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ any more 
than they can write a new Gospel. 

" But," it may be asked, " when the Greeks 
withdrew from Eoman Christians and they in turn 
from English Christians, were not new Churches 
formed?" We reply, No. Communion was in- 
terrupted between different national or racial 
branches of the Historic Church, but the Church of 
Greece and the Church of Italy and the Church of 
England are in no case new institutions. 

Now the point I wish to make so clear that 
none can fail to perceive its truth and to be influ- 
enced by it will come to the surface in this pertin- 
ent question, and let no one think that the inquiry 
is impertinent ! If the Rector of this church can- 
not in the year 1899 organize, without miracles, a 
new Church which has a Divine claim to our alleg^ 
iance, how could Luther do such a thing in 1517 ; 
or Calvin in 1592, or Williams in 1644, or Wesley 
in 1729, or Campbell in 1827 ? 

According to the conception which prevails 
among the Lutherans, Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Disciples, and all of 
the Denominations organized during and since the 
Reformation, any Christian is at liberty to collect 
about him persons of like mind with himself, and 
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to form a society for the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments. Such 
societies are mutually acknowledged to be so many 
true Churches. In theory, at least, these Churches 
are admitted by Denominationalists to be one as 
good as the other. It is said that there are above 
three hundred Denominations. According to their 
principles a man can have his choice among them, 
or if none of them accord with his ideas he may 
start one to suit himself. 

This is doubtless the prevailing view among 
professing Christians in America ; but taking the 
world at large there are probably not more than 
one-tenth who hold it. And there are an increas- 
ing number among the adherents of the Denomina- 
tional system who have more or less serious mis 
givings as to whether or not a Church which they 
might see fit to found upon their preferences of 
doctrine or government, would really be a true 
branch of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Christ. They perceive that the prin- 
ciples of Denominationalism would be rejected by 
human organizations such as the Masons and Odd 
Fellows, and ask themselves, If I cannot found a 
new and independent Masonic or Odd Fellows 
Lodge, how can I found a new and independent 
Church? And if I in my day cannot start such 
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a Church, how is it that Luther, and Brown, and 
Calvin, and Knox, and Williams, and Wesley, and 
Campbell, could do so in their respective days? 
In the estimation of all such as have regard to law 
and order, and perceive the force of the historical 
argument* these questions can never be satisfac- 
torily answered on behalf of Denominationalism. 
The oldest of the Denominations started just about 
fifteen hundred years too late to make good its 
claim to be a regular and legitimate branch of the 
Church of Christ. 

Take for example the Methodist body. What 
is true of this, the largest and most representative 
of the Denominations of Christians, is true of all. 
Is it a Church? In my humble judgment, 
Methodism is the most wonderful religious move- 
ment which modern Sectarianism has set on foot 
It has not only outstripped all the Sects in the' 
rapidity of its growth, but it has leavened the 
whole lump of Denominationalism. Its doctrines 
and methods have so permeated Presbyterianism. 
Congregationalism, Baptistism, and the rest, as 
that it has in many respects made Methodists of 
each and every one of them. Methodism is there- 
fore the representative Denominational body, and 
it is for this reason that I fix upon it in illustrating 
the truth of the contention that none of the modern 
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Denominations of Christians can make good a 
Divine claim to the allegiance of Americans, 
because there is not one of them which can show 
from history that it is a branch of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Christ, or that can prove by 
miracles that it has a right to exist as a rival 
claimant to the allegiance of Americans. 

I repeat the assertion and the question. What 
is true of the Eev. John Wesley's Society is true 
of all. Is it a Church ? 

If the Denominational hearer insists that 
"Yes" must be the answer to this question, let me 
ask him, Is Mr. Booth's Society, known as the 
Salvation Army, also a Church ? As I understand 
it, the founder and adherents of this organization 
do not regard it as such ; nor have I met with any 
Denominationalists who do. But if Mr. Wesley's 
Society is a Church, why is not Mr. Booth's? 
They were both founded for the same purpose, 
and their methods, though differing in external 
details, are in principle essentially the same. The 
brass band, street parades and services, are, after 
all, only another form of the old-fashioned revival 
system. I am not here pronouncing upon this 
way of bringing men and women to Christ For 
the purpose of my argument it is only necessary to 
point out that, according to all reports, Mr. Booth 
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and his Army are using it quite as successfully as 
did Mr. Wesley and his followers. Now, if the 
Methodists constitute a Church, why do not the 
Salvationists ? True, the latter do not claim to be 
a Church; but neither did the former, at first. 
Indeed, I have seen it stated, that in England the 
Wesleyans have not up to date formally claimed to 
be a Church, though they have gradually adopted 
the name. Their founder to the day of his death 
insisted that they were not a Church, but only a 
society in the Church. 

Will the Denominational hearer occupy him- 
self in trying to give a satisfactory answer to 
the following questions: When did Methodism 
change from the state of a society to that of a 
Church? What were the steps in the transition? 
Why is the Salvation Army not a Church ? What 
will it have to do to become one ? An observing 
traveller in New England sees over the doorway of 
primitive places of worship the original inscrip- 
tion, "Congregational MeetingJIouse," while, at 
the side, on the modern bulletin board he reads, 
" Congregational Church." What has happened 
in the interval represented by these designations 
to justify the change? Whoever attempts to 
answer these inquiries will ultimately abandon the 
Denominational conception of th$ Church, and 
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conclude that, in the nature of things, mortal men 
cannot organize a new Church, any more than they 
can create a new Bible, or place a new star in the 
heavens. 

Bishops of regular and canonical descent from 
the Apostles are the perpetuators of the Church. 
As a true lodge, through its legally executed 
charter, must be historically connected with its 
founder, so a true Church, through its lawful 
Bishop-successors of the Apostles, must be able to 
show an uninterrupted continuity back through the 
ages to Christ One of the earliest of the Chris- 
tian Fathers and Doctors tersely gave expression 
to the conviction which prevailed universally dur- 
ing the first fifteen hundred years when he said, 
"No Bishop, no Church." And this is still the 
conviction of nine-tenths of Christendom. 

" But," asks some one, " can you prove that the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church are the Success- 
ors of the Apostles?" Yes, we can, if only you 
will concede that the people of the several genera- 
tions back to the Apostles had, like ourselves, 
common sensa 

You know that I am a Bishop, and that I was 
consecrated to my Office by Bishops. You were 
not present when hands were laid upon me, and 
you have never seen the Official Documents and 
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Records of my consecration; and yet there is no 
doubt in your minds that I am a Bishop, and that 
I would not be such but for the fact that there were 
Bishops who came before me. Now what is true 
of myself is true of the Bishop of this Diocese, 
and of all of the Bishops of this generation, and 
of every generation back to Apostolic times. All 
therefore that is necessary to prove Apostolic 
Succession is the admission that the people of other 
ages had as much common sense in such matters as 
we have. 

As Mr. Haddan points out, " in one sense 
Apostolic Succession requires a complicated proof ; 
in another it is a palpable fact — as much a matter 
of moral certainty as is the actual appointment, by 
the rightful authority, of ministers of the state. 
No one doubts the fact of the Ordination of the 
Clergy or Bishops now officiating, although, among 
some myriads, there may occasionally have been an 
imposter. Yet this assurance is not founded on 
personal inspection of legal evidence. It rests 
upon the overwhelming presumption that the fact 
would not be as it is, unless the legal evidence were 
behind it; and this presumption extends back to 
the beginning as regards the Church." 

" It is," as Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson 
says, " merely trifling with words if a man knows, 
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and evidence of incompetency to express an 
opinion if he does not know, to say you cannot 
prove that> from any modern Bishop up to the 
Apostles there is a continuous succession of 
Ordainers. You might as well tell me I cannot 
prove that the oak tree on the lawn has an 
unbroken descent from some oak of two thousand 
years ago ! I do not need to prove a self-evident 
fact in nature, or a self-evident fact in organic 
society. The oak of to-day proves the oak of 
twenty centuries ago. The Bishop of to-day 
proves the Bishop of eighteen centuries ago. 
They knew oaks then from bramble bushes as well 
as we do. They knew Bishops just as well as we 
do, perhaps better; and they knew, too, that 
Bishops came from Bishops, as oaks come from 
oaks. There is no other way known to man to get 
either oaks or Bishops. The ground has been gone 
over so many times, and so carefully and exhaust- 
ively, and by such thorough scholarship, that one 
may rest in peace." 

The oldest of the Denominations, and in many 
respects the most dignified and justifiable of them, 
the Lutherans, started about fifteen hundred years 
too late to make good its claim to be a regular and 
legitimate branch of the Church of Christ. There 
will ever remain, after all that can be said in justi- 
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fication of the sixteenth century and later organiz- 
ations of Christians, room for reasonable and seri- 
ous doubt concerning their Catholicity. Such 
organizations, it will be perceived, would not have 
been recognized as true Churches in the earlier and 
purer, or indeed in any preceding, ages of the 
Church. They are not so regarded even now, and 
in all probability never will be, by the vast major- 
ity of Christians. All Churches whose claim to 
Catholicity cannot be gainsaid were founded by 
the Apostles, or by those who " continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and 
in the breaking of bread and in the prayers." 
But the founders of modern Denominations were 
not Apostles, nor did any of them, except the 
Wesleys, remain in communion with any undoubt- 
ed branch of the Apostolic Church. John and 
Charles Wesley lived and died in the communion 
of our Mother Church of England. Would to God 
that Coke and Asbury had done the same ! 

Those who perceive the difference between a 
Divine and a human Church, and realize their obli- 
gation to belong to the former rather than to the 
latter, can never be quite satisfied in any body of 
Christians which traces its origin to uninspired 
men, and is not the recognized offspring of any 
undisputed branch of the ancient Catholic Church. 
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We conclude, therefore, that it is the duty of 
all Christians, and of those who would become 
such, to examine the relative claims of the various 
religious bodies to their allegiance. Other things 
being equal, we feel sure that Americans who have 
any regard for antiquity and for the predominatr 
ing judgment of Christendom, will feel obliged to 
ally themselves with some branch of Episcopacy 
which has come down from the Apostles rather 
than with any of the various forms of a self -con- 
stituted ministry as found in Denominationalism. 
Until the Reformation, practically the whole of 
Christendom believed the "Historic Episcopate" 
to be an essential characteristic of the Church 
founded by Christ, and even now the great majority 
of Christians hold to this view. If the teaching 
or practice of the early Church on any point is 
unanimous, or even nearly so, it is not safe to draw 
contrary conclusions except upon unmistakable 
evidences of error. "We require you to find out 
but one Church upon the face of the whole earth, 
that hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath 
not been ordered by ours, that is to say, by Epis- 
copal regimen, since the time that the blessed 
Apostles were conversant." This is the famous 
challenge of Hooker, who wrote at the close of the 
sixteenth century against the Presbyterians. It 
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has never yet been met. Until Denominationalists 
can meet it, they cannot reasonably object to the 
logic which makes it their duty to be in communion 
with the canonical Bishop of the region in which 
they live. 

m. THE CLAIMS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH TO 

THE ALLEGIANCE OF AMERICANS AS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF ROMANISTS. 

As compared with the Roman, or indeed, the 
Greek, or any other branch of the Church men- 
tioned in the Creeds, the Episcopal Church is the 
only one that can make a canonical claim to the 
allegiance of Americans. According to the ruling 
of the great General Councils, by which the whole 
of Christendom is bound, each country has its 
National Church, and each Diocese of the country 
one Bishop in communion with that Church. 

It will be worth our while to spend a few 
minutes in proving this representation respecting 
National Churches, because, if it can be shown that 
they existed during all the early Christian cen- 
turies and were protected by conciliar regulations, 
the bottom will literally be taken out of Ultramon- 
tanism, and our contention, so far as it concerns 
the Roman Church, will be proved, for we will 
have shown that the Bishops of the Episcopal 
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Church have exclusive jurisdiction in this country, 
and that all American Christians should be in com- 
munion with them. 

An argument for the Scripturalness of inde- 
pendent National Churches, as well as for the 
equality of Bishops, might be built upon our Lord's 
commission to the Apostles, "Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations." "Go ye," not, Go thou, St 
Peter, and all thy successors in the See of Kome, 
but "Go ye," all the Apostles and all their suc- 
cessors, and make disciples of "all nations," not 
make missions of Eome. 

Obedience to this command, especially in the 
early days of Christianity, when the animosity 
between nations and the difficulties of intercom- 
munication were much greater than at present, 
made the establishment of independent National 
Churches unavoidable. Take England for illus- 
tration. In obedience to Christ's command, some 
early successor of one of the Apostles, not St. 
Peter — many think it was St. Paul himself — 
preached the Gospel and established the Church 
there. But even as late and intelligent a Pope as 
Gregory I. did not appear to know of the exist- 
ence of the British Church until informed of it 
by St Augustine about the year 600. Nor can 
this ignorance be accounted for by supposing that 
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the Church was insignificant. Hundreds of years 
before, the British Church had been represented 
in great Councils by a delegation of Bishops and 
other Clergy. This was the case at Aries, A. D. 
314, and Ariminum, A. D. 359, and probably at 
Nice, A. D. 325, and more than likely at Sardica, 
A. D. 347. And though the Church had 
undoubtedly suffered severely from the northern 
invasions, there still remained many Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons who congregated from all 
parts to the monasteries in the region of Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. Bede says that seven 
Bishops were present at a conference with 
Augustine. According to a widely received tradi- 
tion there were twenty-five Bishops and three 
Archbishops. 

If the present Roman theory and the interpre- 
tation given to the texts by which it is supported 
be correct, we ought to find that during the first 
three or four hundred years all Churches were 
subject to the Bishop of Rome, and that there was 
no such thing to be found in all the world as an 
independent Provincial or National Church. On 
the other hand, if the Anglican theory be tenable, 
it will appear that during this period the Churches 
of the several political divisions throughout the 
vast Roman Empire governed themselves without 
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practically any reference to the Bishops of the 
capital city, or to any other external authority 
except the decrees of the General Councils. 

Those who have not taken the pains to investi- 
gate the truth of the representations of modern 
Romanists respecting their universal sway in prim- 
itive times, will be surprised when they learn the 
real extent of the original Diocese presided over 
by the Bishops of the Imperial city, and of the 
comparatively little influence and power that they 
exercised abroad during the first four or five cen- 
turies. The limits of the original Papal See were 
those of the city of Rome. Even after the develop- 
ment of the Patriarchal system the region in which 
the Bishop of Rome was first among equals was 
by no means co-extensive with Italy. "Italy," 
says an Ecclesiastical geographer, "from very 
early times was divided into two great Provinces. 
First, the Italic Diocese, which comprehended the 
present Kingdom of Lombardy, and the other 
countries subject to the Empire south of the 
Danube, of which Milan wag the metropolis; and, 
second, that of Rome, which comprised Tuscany, 
the recent States of the Church, Naples, Sicily 
and the Mediterranean Islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, usually known as the Loca Suburbicaria" 

Now in the early times, the primacy of the 
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Bishop of Rome was confined to the limits of the 
Suburbicarian Churches, and his jurisdiction to 
the city. He had nothing whatever to do with the 
great Italian Churches of Ravenna, Aquileia or 
Milan. Ravenna was only about a hundred and 
eighty miles northeast of Rome; Aquileia was 
three hundred miles in that direction, and Milan 
about the same distance to the northwest. Since 
the jurisdiction of the Pope was originally con- 
fined to Rome, and his primacy was so far from 
being co-extensive with Italy itself, we might 
regard it safe to conclude that he had nothing to 
say about the government of the Church in 
remoter parts of Christendom. But we are not 
left to conjecture on this point. There is abund- 
ant evidence, known to all readers of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, that the Churches of Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Africa, France, Spain, and England, were 
all for the first six centuries, and some of them 
during the first thousand years, quite independent 
of Roman, or any other foreign, domination. In 
fact, such of these Churches as compose the great 
Greek Communion have never submitted in the 
least degree to Papal dominion. 

"Janus" says: "There are many National 
Churches which were never under Rome, and 
never had any intercourse by letter with Rome, 
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without this being considered a defect, or causing 
any difficulty about Church Communion. Such 
an autonomous Church, always independent of 
Rome, was the most ancient of those founded 
beyond the limits of the Empire, the Armenian; 
wherein the primatial dignity descended for a long 
time in the family of the national Apostle, Gregory 
the Illuminator. The great Syro-Persian Church 
in Mesopotamia and the western part of the King- 
dom of the Sassanidae, with its thousands of Mar- 
tyrs, was from the first, and always remained, 
equally free from any influence of Rome. In its 
records and its rich literature we find no trace of 
the arm of Rome having reached there. The same 
holds good of the Ethiopian or Abyssinian Church, 
which was indeed united to the See of Alexandria, 
but wherein nothing, except, perhaps, a distant 
echo, was heard of the claims of Rome. In the 
West, the Irish and the ancient British Church 
remained for centuries autonomous, and under no 
sort of influence of Rome." 

It appears, therefore, that originally the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church was divided 
into as many branches as there were nations, and 
that the Episcopal Church is the National Church 
of this country. No other Church or body of 
Christians has ever claimed to be this. No one 
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of them could consistently do so. For Romanists 
and Denominationalists agree in denying the exist- 
ence of National Churches. But history and 
Canon Law support us in the contention that the 
Episcopal Church, being historically and canon- 
ically the Church of these United States, has an 
exclusive, Divine claim to the allegiance and sup- 
port of the citizens of this country. 

When Episcopalians press the claims of their 
Church upon the attention of non-Episcopalians, 
it is often asked, Why not join the Roman Church 
and have done with it? Why stop midway 
between Sectarianism and Romanism? We 
answer, Because there is absolutely nothing in the 
way of Catholicity to be gained, while in other 
respects much would be lost by so doing. 

God, by a wonderful Providence, has made 
this an English-speaking Protestant country. It 
is true that the first discoverers and some of the 
settlers of the Western Hemisphere were Italians 
and Spaniards, but the discoveries and conquests 
made under the flag of Spain are of very little con- 
cern to us. As the late Bishop of Iowa, Dr. 
Perry has aptly observed : "Our interest as a race 
and as a nation centres in the discovery of the 
North American continent on June 24, St. John 
Baptist Day, 1497, by Cabot sailing under the 
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authority of King Henry VII. of England. It is 
on the ground of this priority of discovery of the 
continent that the English Crown and Common- 
wealth based their claim to occupy the West It 
was in consequence of this discovery of the conti- 
nent by Cabot, and in pursuance of this asserted 
right to people the land on which the cross of Eng- 
land's Church had been first planted, and to which 
the arms of England had been affixed by Cabot, 
that the great historical fact is due that we, the 
people of these United States, are neither by dis- 
covery, by colonization, by civilization, by race, 
by institution, nor by faith, Spanish or Koman." 
We of this country therefore owe our liberty 
of conscience, civilization and marvellous material 
prosperity, to. our English origin and Protestant 
religion. This being the case, it seems to be a clear 
indication of God's will that we should be identi- 
fied with the Church of the English-speaking race. 
Neither the Koman Church nor any of the Denom- 
inations can establish a claim to the recognition 
and allegiance of Americans upon the ground of 
being the Church of our race. Romanism and 
Sectarianism were respectively six hundred and 
fifteen hundred years too late in coming upon- the 
scene. Whatever the Roman Catholics in England 
may have to say about the Church of England, they 
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are unable to deny that their own organization in 
that country is a new one. It has no succession 
from pre-Reformation times. But the present 
Bishops of the older Sees are historically and 
canonically the successors of those who occupied 
them before the Reformation, back to the earliest 
days of Christianity. 

Thus, whether we act, in the choice of a 
Church, with reference to God's will, or with 
regard to the future of our race and civilization, 
we shall choose the Episcopal Church rather than 
any other. 

We are well aware that with tens of thousands 
of the representatives of the Denominations which 
have sprung up in the course of the last three hun- 
dred and fifty years, the historical argument will 
be without influence. They contend that a 
Church, which it is quite within the power of a 
half dozen Christians to organize at any time, may 
have a much greater claim upon the allegiance of 
non-Church members than some undoubted branch 
of the Historic Church of Christ. But as time 
goes on, the test of history is sure to be applied 
more and more by the educated and reflecting who 
are guided by principle rather than by preference 
in the choice of their Church relationship. 

Even now the experience of our Clergy shows 
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that of all those whom they are able to induce 
really to investigate the subject, at least one-half 
of them come into the Episcopal Church. This is 
because it appears from history as clear as the sun 
on a cloudless noonday that originally each nation 
of Christendom had a self-governing Church, that 
the Church of England is the Apostolic, Catholic 
Church of our race, and that, therefore, her Amer- 
ican daughter, the Episcopal Church, is the only 
body of Christians which can establish a Divine 
claim to the allegiance of Americans. 

"Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason." This precept is 
of broad application. It requires that no import- 
ant step in life should be taken thoughtlessly, but 
rather after due consideration. This being the 
case, you ought not to identify yourself with or 
remain in any body of Christians unless you are 
capable of explaining why you make or made 
choice of it rather than of any other. 

It is the object of this lecture to put members 
of the Episcopal Church in position to give a satis- 
factory answer to any who may ask them why they 
are Episcopalians rather than Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, or members 
of any other Christian body, and to persuade non- 
Church members, Romanists, and Denomination- 
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alists, that this Church has superior, if not indeed 
exclusive, claims to their allegiance, because she 
is a branch of the English Church which is his- 
torically the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of our race. 

To those who are living in separation from the 
Church of our race and country let me say a part- 
ing word. Study the claims of the Mother Church 
upon you, and when you have become convinced 
that they are superior to those of the Denomina- 
tion to which you belong, return without delay to 
your ancestral home where a warm welcome 
awaits you. Then others will follow your example, 
and others theirs, and so on in increasing numbers, 
according to the law of natural progression, until 
the way will be prepared for the return of whole 
families of the Mother Church's wayward chil- 
dren. It will be hard for you to take the step. In 
many cases it will require much courage and great 
sacrifices ; but — I speak from personal experience, 
and there are many others, some of whom are to 
be found in almost every community, who will bear 
witness to the same effect — when once you are 
within the embrace of the dear Mother Church, 
there will be no regret, but your thankfulness, 
satisfaction and happiness will find expression in 
the beautiful poem written by Bishop Coxe, after 
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he had taken the step which I am advising you to 
take: 

"I love the Church, the Holy Church, 

The Saviour's spotless bride, 
And O, I love her palaces, 
Through all the world so wide. 

"Unbroken is her lineage, 

Her warrants clear as when 
Thou, Saviour, didst go up on high, 
And give good gifts to men. 

"Here clothed in innocence they stand, 

Thine Holy Orders three, 
To rule and feed Thy flock, O Christ, 
And ever watch for Thee. 

"I love the Church, the Holy Church, 

That o'er our life presides, 
The birth, the bridal and the grave, 
And many an hour besides. 

"Be mine through life to live in her, 

And when the Lord shall call, 
To die in her, the Spouse of Christ, 
The Mother of us all." 
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